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I, 


THE PRESENT DRIFT IN ESCHATOLOGY. 


[ WRITE, not so much to give my own views of doctrines 
and conclusions on a great subject, but as an observer, to give 
what seems to me to’be the drift of Christian thought on this 
great question, or such part of it that concerns the doom 


of the unsaved after death. I shall not burden the article 
with references to authors and books; for works on the sub- 
ject are so familiar and accessible to readers of the Review. 
The great interest of people in this subject, as manifested 
in the newspaper, the novel, the sermon, and magazine dis- 
cussions, is evidence of the deep and unconscious faith men 
have in a personal immortality after death, as the pebbles 
and shells on the sand are incontrovertible proofs of the in- 
rolling waves from the vast and mysterious ocean. 

The fact that different views and conclusions do now exist 
and always have existed among the good, the great and the 
learned on the question should preclude all from being intol- 
erantly dogmatic; there is a learning venerable and conse- 
crated that is at variance with the teachings of evangelical 
churches—that the retribution of sin is endless in the con- 
sciousness of thelostsinner. Thoughtful Bible students, men 
profound in the history of Christianity, take issue with us 
on this conclusion. This fact shows conclusively that the 
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testimony of Scriptures (the only source of light) is not so 
clear on the controversy as to be beyond all possible doubt. 
Hence the need of charity and catholicity of toleration. 
Reverent, unobtrusive doubt ought to place no one outside 
the pale of Christian character. Not in all circumstances 
should this belief be made a test of church membership. I 
could conceive of conditions where it ought not to be made 
a test of fitness for an ordination tothe Christian ministry, or 
an appointment to the missionary field. 

I will name a few of the trunk lines of various beliefs 
that prevail this day and the favor in which they are con- 
sidered by the Christian public. 

Modern Universalism.—Old-fashioned universalism has in 
later years taken upon itself anew hue named restorationism. 
I say Aue, for it seems to be a change of color, or of veneer- 
ing, rather than a change of heart or of substance. Old 
universalism, as advocated by the New England Ballous at the 
beginning of the century, implied the universal salvation of 
men at death, whatever might have been their character 
during life. Death was the strait gate and narrow way that 
entered into life. The pains of dissolution were the Jesus 
that saved the soul, and not the Jesus of Bethlehem and 
Calvary. The dying sinner takes a draught of Lethé, and 
at once is relieved from the memory and guilt of sin, and 
he enters Elysium. Socontrary to Scriptures, so repugnant 
to reason, and repellant to every instinct of justice and holi- 
ness was that teaching that it is no longer a recognized tenet 
of universalism. Indeed, it was but the extreme swing of 
the pendulum from the Edwardian eschatology of New Eng- 
land as expounded in part by the famous sermon, “‘ Zhe 
sinner in the hands of an angry God’’—one about as re- 
pellant as the other. 

Restorationism qualifies universalism. The unrepentant 
spirit at death enters hell; this is not a prison for the crim- 
inal, but a kind of a graded reform school, where, under new 
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masters, with new discipline and in better environments, the 
guilty soul is educated, disciplined, and at last redeemed. 
Time is no element in this disciplinary course. It may be 
an zon or an hour, for they have the eternities to draw 
from, and it will be a constant, progressive process of 
purification and elevation. The final results will be ab- 
solute redemption into holiness and joy. All will be 
saved. 

Comments on Restorationism.—1. It never has taken a 
deep and universal hold on the conscience and conscious- 
ness of the Christian world. It has always succeeded into 
popularity in the measure an unreasonable opposite extreme 
had prevailed. Thus it has been a vigorous protest rather 
than a deep constructive and aggressive faith. 

2. The express teachings of the Scriptures are not favor- 
able to it, as Theodore Parker himself averred. There 
are sporadic passages and phrases torn from their contexts 
that might be construed to its support. Hence, the great 
majority of its advocates are disbelievers in the Scriptures 
as an infallible authority in Christian doctrines; others 
call the doctrine extra-Biblical, an evolution of the human 
consciousness. It is a growth of the sentiment and hope 
of the human heart, rather than a deduction from reason or 
revelation. 

3. It is contradicted by every analogy in the material 
and physicial world, wherein violations of laws are venial 
only to a certainpoint; beyond that suffering is not remedial, 
but fearfully retributive. Illustrations: sins against the 
brain, the vitals, etc. The reply made that it is not compe- 
tent to argue for spiritual conclusions from material data is 
abundantly answered by such a book as Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World. The moral and spiritual world are cer- 
tainly identical, and we see the principle terribly illustrated 
in the moral nature—the character of man making for fix- 
edness in its progress, changing only with intensification. 
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The principle is recognized even in the common law in the 
very phrase, unreformed criminals. The great poets— 
Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, Goethe, the last two indirectly 
but powerfully—recognize the principle. Iago is the un- 
reclaimable human fiend. Faust is a spirit sold unto and 
absolutely possessed by sin, and is irretrievably ruined. 

4. Belief in this doctrine is generally associated with a 


low estimate of holiness and a light estimate of the great 
guilt of sin. 


5. As Joseph Cook says, it cuts the nerve of missions by 
making salvation unimportant, and sin an error and misfor- 
tune rather than a moral crime bringing deep guilt. 

6. It is not an evolution of piety, but a positive devolu- 
tion. It is always in opposition to all religious awakenings 
and efforts. The “liberal” pulpits are often the apologists 
of Ingersoll, and always the merciless critics—cymics, indeed 
—of Moody and his work. 

7. The implications and indirections of this doctrine are 
injurious to moral and religious work; for if souls are not 
saved here, though living in the tropical glow of God’s 
love in the Gospel; with all light, help, warning, they die 
unrepentant; if they are saved beyond, it must be that there 
are better environments, greater light, a mightier love and 
a stronger Christ; for here Christ, the Holy Spirit, labors 
of love, and all right and loving influences, failed to bring 
them to repentance. It is a positive encouragement to the 
selfish sinner to say, “‘ My redemption here means struggle, 
agony and self-immolation ; the whole current of my soul 
is against it; I’ll wait until the help becomes more power- 
ful, the motives stronger, and then the gate will not be as 
strait nor the path so narrow.” This atmosphere gener- 
ated by the doctrine makes the liberal church barren of 
converts ; she never bears; her family are those she adopts 
from the “strayed, lost, or stolen” of evangelical homes 
and churches. 
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8. The Christian conscience has no practical confidence 
in this doctrine; that is, the conscience that accepts Christian- 
ity asan inspired truth. Was it ever heard of an universalist 
clergyman comforting a dying man with the assurance that 
though he was then certainly unsaved, but not to worry 
himself, he would presently have a better chance! Or was 
it ever heard of such a man himself, conscious of the near 
approach of the mysterious change, conscious also that he 
hated what God loved, and loved what God hated, believing 
in his personal immortality, and rationally concluding with 
himself: ‘“‘I know my peace is not made with God ; the guilt 
of my sin fills my soul, and conscience stings into my very 
heart; I have only a few days, or hours, to live; but I cannot 
consider the momentous question ofsalvation now; I’ll adjourn 
it until after death, and in more advantageous environments 
I will consider the matter.” Amid all the ‘‘ deathbed” 
promises and conversations recorded, was such a one ever 
known? Rather, when wicked men come to die with their 
mind clear, their conscience awakened, their sense of God 
and eternity and sin clarified and intensified, when such men 
have spoken, has it not been to plead for salvation now—for a 
present, immediate forgiveness ? 

While many devoted evangelical Christians profess this 
faith or sentiment, and many more privately cherish it, still 
it seems to be held as an alternate of a harsh dogma rather 
than a revealed truth laying hold of the inmost consciousness 
of people. Evangelical Christians who hold it apply its 
benefits to the unrepentent dead rather than to the godless 
living. They ope for the lost, but not for worlds would 
they have a man die unsaved on the plea that he would 
have a chance beyond, 

The masses profess to believe it, but they cannot be in- 
duced to trust it, nor risk much on its gilded sentiments ; 
hence the churches advocating it are not attended by the 
masses. It always has prevailed more or less in Christian 
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communities; it always will so long as the heart of man has 
the power to hope even against unwelcome evidence. 

In the great task of converting men from sin this doc- 
trine is a positive hindrance, in that it belittles the wicked- 
ness of sin, minimizes its consequences, and leaves untouched 
great motives of action God has put in the human soul— 
viz., self-love, self-preservation and fear. These are far 
from being the best motives, but they ave motives; and 
the instruction that destroys them can never be acceptable 
to men who appeal to every right motive to redeem man 
from sin. 

“The New Theology” is a kind of an annex of univer- 
salism, or, to change the figure, an eddy in the vast sweep 
of Christian thought. Epitomized, it is this (so far as it 
bears on this subject): Those who have not heard of Christ 
in this world, and for that reason are lost, shall have an 


opportunity after death; hence, there is future probation 
for the heathen. 

“The New Theology ” can have but a brief life, it seems 
to me, for these reasons: 

1. It has taken no hold on the Christian consciousness 


of the day. 

2. What is “new” in it is found in a broader and less 
illogical form in the “ liberal” churches; hence, it is un- 
necessary. 

3. It is based onthe unreasonable, unscriptural and un- 
Christian hypothesis that all who have not heard of Christ 
by that name are damned. The condemnation of the soul 
is based not on wabelief, but on disbelief. ‘‘ This is the con- 
demnation ”—not that men have not received the Light, but 
having received it, they do not accept it; more still, they 
‘Jove darkness rather than the Light.” ‘‘ Love’’—what does 
that mean? It implies knowledge, deliberation, choice, and 
a bent of the heart itself, rising from the fact “that their 
deeds are evil.” The heathen are not without the Light 
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(the most universal and catholic title of the Son of God), 
for ‘‘ He lighteth every man coming into the world.” This 
Divine Light cometh to some with greater glow and clear- 
ness than to others; but in some way, under some name, it 
cometh to every man born with sufficient clearness to make 
him responsible for “loving” it, or its opposite, darkness ; 
and every man will be judged and his condition determined 
by his rejection or his choice and love of the Light—Jesus 
Christ—in this world. Hence, there is not needed a second 
probation for the heathen. Like Christians, they have 
heard of and seen the Light, and their future is settled by 
their treatment thereof. Hence, while the “liberal” 
churches care nothing for the New Theology, for they have 
it, much more with it; evangelical churches must reject it 
as unnecessary; ‘‘not ‘new’ in what is good; not good in 
what is ‘new.’ ” 


THE ‘‘ORTHODOX” VIEWS AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The .man that comes to death unrepentant is irretriev- 
ably and eternally lost; this lost condition will be one of 
endless, conscious and unutterable anguish and torment in 
hell. No mercy can be offered, and even if it were offered, 
the very capacity of the soul to profit thereby is destroyed. 
This hell is not so much a provision of divine justice, 
but the wilfully chosen, self-banishment of the soul from 
God. It is hell because he is out of harmony with his 
Environments—namely, God. No one can be lost, but he 
who wilfully and out of a perverse heart rejecteth Christ. 
Hell is both retributive of sin and exhibitive of divine justice 
in the defense of righteousness, hence, subjective and object- 
ive in its elements. 

The ideas of the methods and nature of future retribution 
—‘‘lake of fire,” “ brimstone,” etc.—must be eliminated 
from the modern orthodox teaching. They are the offspring 
of a bygone literalistic, materialistic age, and of the legal and 
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Latinic Church in distinction from the spiritual Greek 
Church; and they are associated the present day with 
orthodoxy by its adversaries for the sole purpose of cari- 
caturing and making it a ridicule before the public. That 
some orthodox people believe in those lurid details is sure ; 
but noparty should be judged of its principles by the extrava- 
gances and frenzies of a few of its least representative ad- 
herents, nor by the caricatures of its opponents. 

It is a fair and full statement of the view of the great 
majority of the evangelical Church—and the Roman Catholic 
Church—that the doom of the lost soul is to be irretrievably 
lost to holiness and heaven, and a condemnation to endless, 
conscious misery and anguish, changing only with the 
change of progress and intensification in that condition. 

Comments. 1. Does the word of God teach it? It cer- 
tainly appears so to an increasing multitude of its most zeal- 
ous and devoted friends. Revivals, missions, the impassioned 
efforts of Christian workers, are largely quickened, inspired, 
and intensified to the white heat of self-sacrifice by the 
dread belief. 

2. But there isa large number of holy, devout Bible 
lovers who earnestly believe that the passages usually quoted 
as teaching this conclusion are capable of other and different 
constructions and meaning. 

3. However literally and logically those conclusions are 
deduced from Scriptures and great unwritten laws, there is 
an unsuppressable rebellion against them in the human heart 
and reason—the intuitional intelligence of man. 

Look at it! think a moment on its dread meaning: The 
lost soul [numbered by countless millions] is condemned in- 
to a condition where, by virtue of an irreversible law in his 
nature and in the universe, he becomes more perverted, de- 
praved, and guilty with every throb of his life; farther and 
farther from God and holiness he drifts; becoming more in- 
fernal and satanic in ambition, passion, appetite—more 
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hateful toward God with every breath of his existence— 
bloating with anguish and ever-increasing torments—this 
process going on for one year, for a century, for ten thous- 
and years—ten millions; let each second in that period 
represent an zon of eternity, and each zon so long a period 
as those years—and the lost soul is only on the threshold, 
careering into the eternities. If at the close of a million 
times that period we could discern a gleam of light hinting 
that in the illimitable future beyond there was an END 
to the foaming, gurgling misery of the lost—what comfort 
and hope would be inspired—but no! the darkness is denser 
and murkier as we advance into the eternities. All this 
for the glory of our Heavenly Father and the satisfaction 
of a justice of which Himself is the ideal and embodiment ! 

Would you—do you preach this doctrine in its full mean- 
ing and import? When you do—zf you do, do your hear- 
ers believe it? Do you succeed in making them believe 
that you believe it? And if believe, realize it ? 

“Drifting” may be due to the wind, which changeth often 
—to ebb and tide, ever coming and going—so drift in doc- 
trine is no assurance of the character of the doctrine—it 
may be true or false, scriptural or profane for all the drift ; 
hence I express no estimation of the scripturalness of this 
doctrine when I say that there is a drifting away from it. 
The pulpit is timid of urging it on the pews; for it seems to 
strike against a doubt about it. Revivalists do not appeal 
to it as did Edwards, Swan, Knapp. Moody seldom ever 
makes minatory appeals. In cold written controversy it 
may be logically and is stoutly maintained ; but in the living 
message of the pulpit, the Sabbath school teacher and 
Christian worker it is held as a “background of mystery.” 
This timidity about it gives to its opponents boldness to 
characterize it as the hateful product of the Latinic 
Church. 

Annthilation has a strong hold on the minds of men as a 
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solution of this great question. Man is endowed with im- 
mortality. God alone has immortality (1 Tim. 6:16) inher- 
ently and naturally. Man’s assurance of immortality at cre- 
ation was conditioned on his harmony with God; that lost, 
he died; the body dies because separated from the spirit, 
its quickener; the spirit dies because sin separates it from 
God, its preserver and life. Christ came to restore to man- 
kind the possibility of attaining that lost life ; by repentance, 
faith, and regeneration men are brought into union with 
Christ, and His life becomes their life. Thus the lost im- 
mortality is found in Christ ; for they who believe in Christ 
though they are dead they shall yet live. Sin is corrup- 
tion and death; the soul that sinneth shall die. Natural 
death destroys the body, and the soul unredeemed from sin 
will go into the other world under its dominion; sin shall 
work death in the soul. This destroying process of sin will 
go on weakening, devouring, and annihilating the powers of 
the soul—which will be its hell of anguish and suffering 
—until at last it is utterly and absolutely annihilated, and 
with it its sin—for sin is but the life of the sinner. Hence 
there is coming a time, or an eternity, when sin shall be 
abolished ; for sin has no entity as an objective substance; 
it is, as defined above, the conduct of a preverse soul; when 
all such souls perish forever, sin will be no more. It will 
be cast into the bottomless pit of annihilation; that is the 
“second death.” Then righteousness shall fill the universe 
as the waters cover the deep. Every tongue shall confess 
God, and every knee shall bow to Him. ‘“ Then cometh the 
end, etc.” I Cor. 15: 24-26. 

Strong, and to many, convincing appeals from Scriptures. 
are made to support this conclusion. It is atonion punish- 
ment, or Kodaocc ; measure the loss by the thing lost and it 
is an eternal loss, for eternal life is missed. If atonton be 
construed as commensurate in time with the life of the ob- 
ect, then the lost soul suffers azonion punishment—or during 
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its existence, as the redeemed soul enjoys azonion heaven, 
etc. Annihilation avoids on the one hand the enervating 
heresies of restoration, and on the other the terrible fore- 
bodings of endless conscious punishment, and the crushing 
strain they place on the human heart to accept them as re- 
vealed truth. 

This view prevails widely in England, particularly 
among the Congregationalists, and by them it is not deemed 
inconsistent with a membership in the ministry. It is 
spreading in this country among clergymen, a kind of a 
private speculation rather than a pronounced faith. 

The last utterances of Mr. Beecher on this subject par- 
take strongly of this conclusion. Inasermon printedin the 
Christian World’s Pulpit (London, Nov. 17, 1886) I find 
these words: Text: ‘ Be not deceived,” etc. (Gal. 6 : 7-9). 
“He that lives to the flesh shall of the flesh reap curruption 
—shall, Itis sure to come. What shall it be? Future 
torment? No, Ido not mean that. I mean that he that 
cultivates his lower, mere animal nature, with the animal 
perishes [annihilation]. Or if there be a hope that there 
are yet germs in him, capable by replanting of a better de- 
velopment, through whatever dimness, toil and suffering he 
may go, is it not reasonable to suppose that there may be 
an intermediate probationary period? [A mixture of Uni- 
versalism and Roman Catholic purgatorial scheme.] This. 
was the doctrine of the primitive Church, and not only of 
the Church, but of that part of it which had the missionary 
spirit, believed in revivals of religion, and was the most 
spiritual. They held that men dying in their animalism 
must perish forever, but that those who had a germ worth 
replanting went into a period where, by pain and suffering— 
rigorous self-discipline, they were developed into a higher 
condition, and were finally salvable ; whereas those who had 
overcome themselves, and had obtained their victory in this 
life, were taken immediately into the presence of God and 
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the holy angels. That, as near asI can tell, is about the 
way my own mind rests. . . . It is, to my mind, a re- 
lief that if a man never.rises any higher than the animal life 
he never will rise any higher, and that the universe will 
never see a God enthroned that looks down upon the in- 
finite and prolonged torments of unconceived number of 
men shut up simply for the purpose of suffering. If there 
be anything more infidel than that I don’t know what it is, 
or anything that more effectually blots out the possibility of 
respecting and loving any God than this, continuing to 
create men with a sure foresight of their perpetual suf- 
fering.” 

Even Professor Felix Adler’s mind is drawn to a con- 
clusion kindred to this, for in a recent lecture in New York 
he declares that there are men who are naturally incapable 
of religion, which, of course, makes them incapable of the 
crowning blessing of religion—eternal life. The end of such 
men must be death—destruction. In that statement and 
conclusion there is a large ingredient of materialistic dis- 
belief. 

With those various theories contrast the sublime awful- 
ness and simplicity of Christ’s teaching on this subject ; and 
he speaks as having authority, and not as do theologians 
and theorizers. Indeed, on his teaching solely the whole 
doctrine rests. The epistles only echo his words. He cer- 
tainly did not teach that the symbols he used were to be 
construed literally, nor did he use particular descriptive 
words about the methods and nature and duration of future 
punishment, but he stood under the “ cope of the eternal 
world.” None of his great sermons did he close without 
moving the curtain and pointing beyond to the sublime 
dread of the two great facts of Rewards and Retribution. 
He did not attribute the great facts to natural laws, he did 
not argue about them nor explain them, but declared them 
to be verities in the constitution of God himself. Future 
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punishment was so real to him that it thrilled him with con- 
suming anxiety for men, as a mother in the presence of 
a burning house sees the face of her child in the win- 
dow of an upper room, around which already shoot the 
tonguey flames, and she is frenzied to deliver him. Jesus 
taught that the penalty of sin is so great and the peril of the 
soul so imminent that he laid aside his eternal glory, and 
came down, down to earth, to toil, to shame, to suffering, to 
the bitterest death. What for? To teach theology? to 
build a church ? to reveal some hidden truths? No! but 
to seek and to save the lost. This was the deep undertone of 
his whole ministry. He did teach sublime morals, gave new 
ideals of manhood; he revealed the Fatherhood of God, 
and established a blessed religion, but all this to save men 
from sin and its inexpressible perils. And he sent out 
his disciples—of whom we are—to carry out the same 
mission. 

I believe all Christ has said on this subject. Is the 
punishment of sin eternal? Yes, eternal. Howdo you ex- 
plain eternal? I don’t explain it. Is there probation and 
restoration after death? Christ gave me no message of that 
nature to deliver, and it would seem to conflict with the one 
he did give. Is penalty endless torments? I hope not. 
Will sin at last—after, like a consuming fever, it reaches a 
crisis—utterly destroy (azodjvev) the very identity of the 
sinner, and as natural death scatters the body to the soil, the 
wind and the clouds, so spiritual death will destroy the 
spirit? J do not know. 

It seems to me that a vital element in the sublimity, 
awfulness and dread of future retribution zs the mystery that 
surrounds it, like a fiery sword, keeping the curious and pre- 
sumptuous away. 

In the measure men presume to explain its nature, 
method and duration, they make the dread truth familiar 
and contemptible. When we emphasize the awful wicked- 
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ness and guilt of sin, how that Jesus came from heaven, 
suffered and died to save men from it and its consequences ; 
when we recall to men that the tender, compassionate, lov- 
ing Christ declared time and again, with tremor in His voice, 
tears in His eyes and anguish in His Great Soul, that the con- 
‘sequences of sin, to the sinner, after death are terrible, mys- 
terious and eternal, men believe us. Scripture finds an echo 
and endorsement in their conscience, and the very mystery 
and uncertainty about its nature, duration and method 
makes it still more dreaded. Every pulpit is consciously 
strong—strong in the belief of the people, strong in truth— 
when it declares : 

‘‘For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in the 
body according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad; knowing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, we per- 


suade men.” II. Cor. 5 : 10, 11. 
H. O. ROWLANDS. 


Elgin, Ill. 
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II. 
BROWNING ON IMMORTALITY. 


IT is no mere coincidence that the world’s great poets 
should agree in holding out to man the assurance of a des- 
tiny beyond the grave. The three greatest of the moderns, 
Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe, have chosen the future life, 
the one as the theatre of his action, the others as the back- 
ground of their grandest scenes. Just in proportion also as 
a poet’s grasp upon this central truth has been nerveless and 
unassured has his power over the human heart been super- 
ficial and transitory... Mathew Arnold, for example, seemed 
to sing the requiem to his influence with his “‘ Dover Beach” 
lament, and apparently lost confidence in his own poetic 
gift before middle life. 

The poet is, of necessity, a teacher and prophet of the 
‘spiritual world. And that.realm, once postulated above the 
merely material and spacial relations of life, inevitably also 
over-spans the bounds of time and spurns every limitation. 
It may be said that the shadowy land, as an “ undiscovered 
country,” appeals to the imagination and gives it free 
scope ; just as all the border-ground of mystery and dream 
outside the mapped and measured fields of scientific inves- 
tigation is ever furnishing favorite themes for poetic treat- 
ment. 

But more than this, the poet is seeking for the largest 
and grandest view of life. At one time he desires a mag- 
nificent arena and fit audience for his characters. At an- 
other he needs an under-swell and chorus to give compass 
and diapason to a song. Again, to employ still another 
figure, he wants a fit standing ground, unassailed by the 
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ness and guilt of sin, how that Jesus came from heaven, 
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ment. 

But more than this, the poet is seeking for the largest 
and grandest view of life. At one time he desires a mag- 
nificent arena and fit audience for his characters. At an- 
other he needs an under-swell and chorus to give compass 
and diapason to a song. Again, to employ still another 
figure, he wants a fit standing ground, unassailed by the 
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waves or storms about him, from which, with self-poised re- 
pose of spirit, to search for order and purpose amid the 
drifting masses of human life. These and many another 
situation demand an element to give depth and power to his 
work which only the thought of immortality can supply. 
His spiritual vision gains clearness and calm as it steadies 
itself upon the infinite horizon, and gazes long into the 
unfathomable heavens of another world. 

True, our greatest poet can add no new facts to our sum 
of knowledge. He, no more than the rest of us, can sum- 
mon witnesses from the silent land. He can only re-group 
and emphasize the truths we ought already to know. But 
he is able to do most of all men to remove the film from our 
spiritual vision gotten amid the dust and cloud of unworthy 
life. He can so rouse the emotions, and quicken the sensi- 
bilities, and enlarge the heart, that the grandest faith shall 
seem to us the truest. The poet is the true optimist, and so 
honors God by expecting from him all that man’s deepest 
soul calls good. 

Then, the poet is the revealer of man’s spirit to himself. 
If he cannot pierce the veil that hides the future, he can 
find fore-gleams and intimations in the human heart that 
suggest its necessity and somewhat of its character. He 
listens to longings that earth will not still. He himself 
helps awaken desires that earth can never satisfy. He con- 
ceives for man a ravishing beauty which demands a heaven 
to realize. He sets up a standard and scale for human life 
which leave it ‘‘cribbed, cabined and confined ”’ in its pres- 
ent sphere. He pictures a golden age, an ideal justice, a 
full harmony of being with action, of action with environ- 
ment. And thus, out of heart-hunger, out of unrest, out of 
imperfection and decay, he builds, in sympathy with the 
Scriptures, the everlasting hope of the Gospel of personal 
immortality. 

It speaks much for the real earnestness and receptive 
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spirit of our age, with all its talk of materialism, that its 
most characteristic poet should be pre-eminently a teacher 
of the doctrine of immortality. More than almost any other 
thinker of our time has Robert Browning occupied himself 
with this grandest of themes. His one principal argument 
is that always fundamental assumption to the poet that per- 
fection must be found somewhere, or as Clough puts it: 


‘© What here exists not must exist somewhere.” 


and all the incompleteness of this life is but evidence of a 
probation, and so a prophecy of an ampler one. All the 
strong passions and great moments of earthly existence re- 
quire heaven to make them perfect. As ‘‘ Abt Vogler,” the 
musician sings : 

‘* On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven a perfect round.” 


In the present paper we shall simply, in the first place, 


select some of the great forces that sway Browning’s charac- 
ters, and observe how, as they reach their height, they in- 
evitably cry out for another life, and afterward venture a 
brief examination of Browning’s philosophy of life as a 
probation in view of an eternal future. 


I, 


The first theme of the popular poet is, almost necessarily, 
love. The mode of his treatment of this master passion is 
a sure touch-stone of a poet’s quality. With Browning, love 
in its manifold forms and grades, is always considered as a 
mode of action rather than as a satisfactory contemplation. 
Love evolves and kindles the dormant forces of the soul. 
The soul, as a product of love, not love itself, is commonly 
the motif of his poetry. 

It is acharacteristic of Browning, as of most other poets 
of our time, not altogether healthful in its tendency, to 
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abandon the thought for the nonce to a single force, and 
consider it as supreme; to magnify it so that it fills the 
whole horizon, utterly reckless as to the symmetry of truth 
and the relative claims of different passions and duties. 
When love is uppermost, love is all. Love domineers over 
all life; its claims are first; its success, its free develop- 
ment, are all of glory, and excuse forgetfulness of the rest 
of man’s life. Considered coldly and rationally, such treat- 
ment seems to involve a flavor of idolatry, almost, at times, 
the orgastic phrensy of paganism; or, if not quite that, at 
least an element of questionable morality. His lovers ever 
exult to have known that supreme: 


** Love that was life, life that was love.” 


One of his “‘ Dramatis Personz” cries: 


**Let me get 
Her for myself, and what’s the earth, 
With all its art, verse, music worth, 
Compared with love found, gained and kept ?” 


Says Norbert, in the passionate drama, “In a Bal- 
cony”: 


‘* Let me fulfil my fate ; 
Grant me my heaven now. Let me know you mine, 
Prove you mine, write my name upon your brow, 
Hold you and have you, and then die away, 
If God please, with completion in my soul.” 


In the same play the queen, in love with Norbert, having 
tried all earth’s other gifts first, exclaims : 


‘¢ There is no good of life but love—but love; 
What else looks good is some shade flung from love; 
Love gilds it, gives it worth. Be warned by me, 
Never you cheat yourself one instant, love, 
Give love, ask only love, and leave the rest.” 


In “ Christina ” the lover boldly asserts, in a philosophic 
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tone, that the true purpose of this life is just love between 


the sexes: 
** Doubt you if, in some such moment, 

As she fixed me, she felt clearly, 

Ages past the soul existed, 
Here an age ’tis resting merely, 

And hence fleets again for ages ; 
While the true end, sole and single, 

It stops here for is, this love-way, 
With some other soul to mingle? 


‘¢ Else it loses what it lived for, 
And eternally must lose it ; 
Better ends may be in prospect, 
Deeper blisses, if you choose, 
But this life’s end and this love-bliss 
Have been lost here.” 


When we turn to any other controlling passion, we find 


that it, in its turn, has its hour and dominates all the 
thought. So that we have here not so much a philosophy 
of love as a style of poetic treatment. Love is not all of life 
any more than art is or learning, or any other of man’s over- 
mastering pursuits. 

That which has often been quoted as Browning’s ethical 
creed reduces itself, on examination, to a kind of poetic 
license, an exaggeration for dramatic effect : 

‘* If you choose to play—is my principle, 
Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For life’s set prize, be it what it will. 
* * * * * 


And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Was, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a crime, I say.” 


To return. Love, when it lightens the entire sky of 
life, reveals not only the immediate present, but unveils the 
remoter distances of the future life. The passion grows too 
vast for Time’s boundaries; it demands eternity. 
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The lovers in ‘“‘ By the Fireside ” have found that perfect 
unity of spirit that makes earth blessed, and then discover, 
almost to their surprise, that it needs heaven too: 


‘¢ Think, when our one soul understands 
The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the House not made with hands? 


** Oh! I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart ; 
You must be just before, in fine, 
See and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the Divine. 


** But who could have expected this 
When we two drew together first, 
Just for the obvious human bliss, 
To satisfy life’s daily thirst 
With a thing men seldom miss ?” 


In the story of blighted hopes called “‘Dis Aliter Visum,” 
the frustrated spirit cries out for the higher world which love 
made perfect would have opened into: 


‘* Was there naught better than to enjoy ? 
No feat, which done, would make time break, 
And let us pent-up creatures through 
Into eternity, our due? 
No forcing earth teach heaven’s employ? 


** No wise beginning here and now, 
What cannot grow complete (earth’s feat), 
And heaven must finish there and then? 
No tasting earth’s true food for men, 
Its sweet in sad, its sad in sweet? 


** No grasping at love, gaining a share 
O’ the sole spark of God’s life at strife 
With death, so sure of range above 
The limits here ?” 


In the “‘ Last Ride Together” nothing seems so natural 
and fitting as that life and love, at their highest point, 
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should blend at once, as it were unconsciously, into the light 
of heaven’s new day : 


‘¢ What if heaven be that, fair and strong 
At life’s best, with our eyes upturned 
Whither life’s flower is first discerned, 

We, fixed so, ever should abide? 
What if we still ride on, we two, 
With life forever old yet new, 
Changed not in kind but in degree, 
The instant made eternity, 

And heaven just prove that I and she 

Ride, ride together, forever ride ?” 


Even love forbidden in this world is bold to rely on 
God’s permission for a new career hereafter. Mildred, in 
“A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” in spite of the stain upon her 
name, when her brother comes to her with the farewell words 
of her lover, whom he has just slain in a duel, exclaims, al- 
most in triumph : 

‘© You loosed my soul of all its cares at once ; 
Death makes me sure of him forever. You 
Tell me his last words! He shall tell me them, 
And take my answer—not in words, but reading 
Himself the heart I had to read him late, 
Which death * * *” 


Pompilia, the murdered and dying child-wife of “The 
Ring and the Book,” ignoring all prohibitions of law or 
church, claims her priestly deliverer for her husband in the 
new life to which she is going: 


** O lover of my life, O soldier saint, 
No work begun shall ever pause for death ! 
Love will be helpful to me more and more 
I’ the coming course, the new path I must tread, 
My weak hand in thy strong hand, strong for that ! 
* * * * * 


Marriage on earth seems such a counterfeit, 
Mere imitation of the inimitable ; 
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In heaven we have the real and true and sure. 
* * * * * 
So, let him wait God’s instant men call years ; 
Meantime hold hard by truth and his great soul, 
Do out the duty.” 
When we ascend to the highest aspiration of the poet 
himself, addressed to his own wife, the secret of the other 


life, as of this, is still love: 
*¢ Other heights in other lives, God willing, 
All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love.” 


Again, just as love requires a future life for completion, 
so joy, love’s natural fruit, cannot abide as a fruition, but 
must live in hunger and thirst for deeper joys in another 
life. Cleon, the poet, having mastered all arts and intel- 
lectual achievements, finds their whole contribution to his 
soul-life to be that of raising him toan elevation from which 


to look out toward the future : 
“cc Say * * * 

* * * That every day my sense of joy 

Grows more acute, my soul (intensified 

In power and insight) more enlarged, more keen ; 

While every day my hairs fall more and more, 


My hand shakes, and the heavy years increase. 
* x * * * 


* * * Jt is so horrible, 
I dare at times imagine to my need 
Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 
Unlimited in capability 
For joy, as this is in desire for joy, 
To seek which the joy-hunger forces us. 
That stung by straitness of our life, made strait 
On purpose to make sweet the life at large— 
Freed by the throbbing impulse we call death, 
We burst there as the worm into the fly, 
Who, while a worm still, wants his wings.” 


Another of Browning’s characters, in one of his later 
poems, confirms this sentiment: 


** Pleasure must succeed to pleasure, else past pleasure turns to pain, 
And this first life claims a second, else I count its good no gain.” 
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All achievements of learning and art alike clamor for a 
freer field of work hereafter. Andrea Del Sarto expects, 
like Michael Angelo, to paint in heaven, with more room 
and vaster walls to fill: 


** In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more chance ; 
Four great walls in the new Jerusalem 
Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 
For Leonard, Rafael, Angelo and me to cover.” 


Here is a picture from ‘‘ Easter Day ” of Angelo actually 
at work in that more inspiring air of the upper life: 


“* * * Think, now, 
What Pomp in Buonarroti’s brow, 
With its new palace-brain where dwells 
Superb the soul, unvexed by cells 
That crumbled with the transient clay. 
What visions will his right hand sway 
Still turn to form, as still they burst 
Upon him? How will he quench thirst, 
Titanically infantine, 
Laid at the breast of the Divine ?” 


The Grammarian of the Renaissance is content to con- 
sume a life-time studying the Greek particles and conjunc- 
tions, hoping to have ample time and opportunity in heaven 
to finish work so minutely and accurately begun: 

*¢ Still, before living, he’d learn how to live— 

No end to learning. 
Earn the means first—God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning. 
Others mistrust and say, ‘ But time escapes, 
Live now or never.’ 
He said, ‘ What’s time? Leave Now for dogs and apes ! 
Man has forever.’ ” 

Once more, just as success and attainment in this life 
are never perfect without eternity to crown them, so, on 
the other hand, defeat and failure find sure consolation in 
the thought of more favorable opportunities hereafter. The 
young David, with his magnificent hope of redemption for 
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Saul through the yet unknown Christ, sees all his king’s 
life-mistakes here below possibly turned to victories up 
above. He asks his own heart if he would not if he could, 
and so if the Saviour will not: 


‘* Save and redeem and restore him, maintain at the height 

This perfection—succeed with life’s day-spring, death’s minute of 
night? 

Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul, the mistake, 
Saul, the failure, the ruin he sees now, and bid him awake 
From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself set 
Clear and safe in new light and new life—a new harmony yet 
To be run, and continued, and ended—who knows ?—or endure! 
The man taught enough by life’s dream, of the rest to make sure; 
By the pain-throb triumphantly winning intensified bliss, 
And the next world’s reward and repose by the struggle in this.” 


Abt Vogler, the musician, has caught from the tones of 
his organ secrets of the spiritual life, and rises from an hour 
of thrilled and rapt improvisation with a triumphal song 
proclaiming the ultimate success of all honest failure in some 
lar ger sphere: 

‘* The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that he heard it once; we shall hear it by and by. 
And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fullness of the days? Have we withered or agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be prized? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear. 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe, 
But God has a few of us Whom he whispers in the ear ; 

The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we musicians know.” 

The following from ‘ Dramatis Persone,” offering to all 
failure a second trial, has a savor of final restorationism with 
which some of our author’s other poems do not seem to 


accord: 


‘* It’s wiser being good than had ; 
It’s safer being meek than fierce; 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
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My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That, after last, returns the first, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.”” 


II, 


We come now to Browning’s argument for the future 
life from the probationary element in the present one; im- 
plied of course more or less in many of the passages already 
quoted. All the darker side of this life, its brevity, its mys- 
tery, its sorrow, doubt, decay, confusions, are to be explained 
on the theory that this world is but a trial ground, a testing 
time, in a word, a probation; and hence all enigmas and 
limitations look forward to a heavenly day which shall resolve 
and complete them. The references to this view are fre- 
quent in all his volumes. 

“Old Pictures in Florence” contains the artist’s concep- 
tion of this truth: 

*¢ When a soul has seen 

By the means of Evil that Good is best, 

And through earth and its noise, what is heaven’s serene— 

When its faith in the same has stood the test— 

Why, the child grows man, you burn the rod, 

The uses of labor are surely done. 

There remaineth a rest for the people of God.” 


Norbert in ‘‘ Men and Women” calls Constance to wit- 
ness his determination to prove his worth, adding as his 
theory of life: 

** T count life just—a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the man. 
Who keeps one end in view makes all things serve. 
As with the body—he who hurls a lance 
Or heaps up stone on stone, shows strength alike, 
So I will sieze and use all means to prove 
And show this soul of mine you crown as yours, 
And justify us both.” 
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The entire poem “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” is devoted to an 
attempt to explain the problem of life with the idea of pro- 
bation as its key. 

The following stanzas are representative of the whole: 


‘* For more is not reserved 
To man, with soul just nerved 
To act to-morrow what he learns to-day : 
Here, work enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tools’ true play. 
* * + * * * 
‘*All that is at all, 
Lasts ever past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops; potter and clay endure. 


He fixed thee mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou forsooth, would’st fain arrest: 
Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 


“A Death in the Desert” depicts St. John in his old 
age discoursing on the meaning and value of life with love, 
as usual, as its key note. 


‘* For life with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear—believe the aged friend— 
Is just our chance of the prize of learning love, 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is; 
And that we hold thenceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize despite the envy of the world, 
And, having gained truth, keep truth: that is all. 


* * * * * * 
* * * This gift of truth 


Once grasped, were this our soul’s gain safe, and sure 
To prosper as the body’s gain is wont— 
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Why, man’s probation would conclude, his earth 
Crumble; for he both reasons and decides, 
Weighs first, then chooses: * * *” 


The Pope in “‘ The Ring and the Book,” called upon to 
decide upon the case of Guido who has murdered his inno- 
cent wife, is led into a discussion of the nature of life as a 
probation, which may fairly be taken as containing the 
author’s own thought. He inquires: 


‘* Ts this our ultimate stage, or starting-place 
To try man’s foot, if it will creep or climb, 
’Mid obstacles in seeming, points that prove 
Advantage for who vaults from low to high 
And makes the stumbling-block a stepping-stone ?” 


Struggle is desirable, temptation only a stimulus to 
deeper living, pain has an elevating power: 


‘* Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph? Pray 
‘ Lead us into no such temptations, Lord.’ 
Yea, but, O Thou whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 
That so he may do battle and have praise.” 


His final advice to Caponsacchi, the heroic young priest, 
who has yet dallied somewhat with forbidden passions, is : 


**Go! 
Never again elude the choice of tints ! 
White shall not neutralize the black, nor good 
Compensate bad in man, absolve him so: 
Life’s business being just the terrible choice.” 


The beautiful poem called ‘“‘ Easter Day,” relates the 
self-conflicts of a mind unwilling to yield to Christianity be- 
cause the evidence is not more logically overwhelming, and 
tells how the narrator, after such a mental struggle, once had 
a dream of the end of the world and the coming of the judg- 
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ment day. The dreamer is brought before the bar of God 
and realizes that he is doomed as having chosen the world: 


**In very deed 
(I uttered to myself) that Day! 
The intuition burned away 
All darkness from my spirit too: 
There stood I, found and fixed, I knew, 
Choosing the world. 
* * * * * 


A voice 
Beside me spoke thus, “‘ Life is done, 
Time ends, eternity’s begun, 
And thou art judged forevermore.” 
* * * * * * 


‘¢ This world 
This finite world thou hast preferred, 
In disbelief of God’s own word, 
To heaven and to infinity. 
Here the probation was for thee, 
To show thy soul the earthly mixed 
With heavenly it must choose betwixt. 
The earthly joys lay palpable-- 
A taint, in each, distinct, as well; 
The heavenly flitted, faint and rare, 
Above them, but as truly were 
Taintless, so, in their nature, best. 
Thy choice wasearth: * * *” 
* + * * * 
Thou art shut 
Out of the heaven of spirit; glut 
Thy sense upon the world: ’tis thine 
Forever—take it! 


The guilty soul is at first only delighted, thinking the 
joy and beauty of this world all-sufficient ; but he soon dis- 
covers that all the present uses of the world are suited alone 
to probation, and become a torment to the spirit, when made 


a final doom. 
‘* He filled, did not exceed, man’s want 
Of beauty in this life. But through 
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Life pierce—and what has earth to do, 
Its utmost beauties appanage, 

With the requirement of next stage? 
Did God pronounce earth very good? 
Need must it be while understood 

For man’s preparatory state ; 
Nothing to heighten nor abate : 
Transfer the same completeness here 
To serve a new state’s use—and drear 
Deficiency gapes every side ! 

The good, tried once, were bad, retried.” 

After finding that earthly beauty, truth and love all help 
to form a hell, when separated from God and from the pro- 
bationary conditions, the speaker at last gives up his case 
and implores one more chance, the hardest form of trial, if 
necessary, provided that it leave a hope of heaven at the 


end: 
‘¢ Let that old life seem mine—no more— 


With limitation as before, 

With darkness, hunger, toil, distress : 
Be all the earth a wilderness ! 

Only let me go, go on, 

Still hoping ever and anon 

To reach one eve the Better Land !” 


Here heaven has pity on him, and he wakes to find it 
Easter day. 

Browning’s later poem, “ La Saisiaz,” is more distinctly 
based upon the subject of the future life than perhaps any 
other of his longer pieces. It also seems more burdened 
with personal feeling, and savors more of autobiography 
than most of his works. The poet has climbed a mountain 
in southern France with a lady friend, and enjoyed the mag- 
nificent prospect from its summit. They make another 
appointment for the succeeding day, to repeat the same 
ascent. The lady failing to keep the engagement, her friend 
takes the walk alone, and wonderingly returns to find that 
almost without warning she had passed away from this life, 
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during the night preceding. Some days after the funeral, 
the narrator makes still again the sad journey to the moun- 
tain top, where his musings are naturally full of his departed 
friend, and the question agitates his mind as to that world 
whither she has gone. The train of thought is that of an 
argument for immortality, though with much intervolved 
reasoning on kindred themes. The theory of a probation is 
the only one that brings real comfort to his spirit and satis- 
fies his questioning heart. It is somewhat difficult to select 
single passages which convey the whole argument, and our 
impressions will be far more distinct if we study the poem 
as an entirety. We venture but the following: 


‘*T have lived, then, done and suffered, loved and hated, learnt and 
taught 
This-—there is no reconciling wisdom with a world distraught, 
Goodness with triumphant evil, power with failure in the aim, 
If—(to my own sense, remember! though none other feel the 
same !)— 
If you bar me from assuming earth to be a pupil’s place, 
And life, time—with all their chances, changes—just probation— 
space, 
Mine, for me, 
* * * * * * 
‘* Only grant a second life, I acquiesce 
In this present life as failure, count misfortune’s worst assaults 
Triumph, not defeat, assured that loss so much the more exalts 
Gain about to be. For at what moment didI so advance 
Near to knowledge as when frustrate of escape from ignorance? 
Did not beauty prove most precious when its opposite obtained 
Rule, and truth seem more than ever potent because falsehood 
reigned? 
While for love—Oh how but, losing love, does whose loves succeed 
By the death-pang to the birth-throe—learning what is love indeed. 
* * * * * 
Grant me (once again) assurance we shall meet each some day, 
Walk—but with how bold a footstep ! on a way—but what a way !— 
Worst were best, defeat were triumph, utter loss were utmost gain.” 


Browning has been called ‘the poet of incompleteness, 
but of an inexhaustible suggestiveness.” If this be a true 
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characterization, then it is not strange that he has given us 
no more satisfying nor detailed pictures of the nature of 
the other world. He is not the poet of detail, but of bold 
outlines. He is not often characterized by tranquil contem- 
plation, but by tumultuous energy. His themes are usually 
life in action, thought in process of development, character 
in struggle. Hence the working value, the practical lever- 
age which the hope of the future life gives men in trying to 
elevate themselves is more germane to his purpose than any 
idle fancies or vagrant speculations regarding particulars. 

But who can estimate the moral inspiration which this 
the greatest thinker and poet of our age, has given to all the 
deeper faith of his time by conceiving man’s lot in the larger 
light of an endless destiny, and by plying man’s spirit with 
the incentives of immortality? His whole use of this grand- 
est appeal to men is illustrated by this characteristic pas- 
sage with which we conclude: 


‘¢ Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 

Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barrier’s fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last ! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the element’s rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 

JAMES W. WHITE. 
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III. 


THE TRIPLE BALLOT ESSENTIAL TO REPRE- 
SENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


Society is inevitably progressive.—SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

The world as it is is growing somewhat dim before my eyes; but 
the world as it is to be looks brighter every day.—HARRIET MAR- 
TINEAU, Last View of the World. 

The people’s government, made for the people, made by the 
people, and answerable to the people.—DANIEL WEBSTER. 

There is what I call the American idea. . . . . This idea de- 
mands, as the proximate organization thereof, a democracy; that is, a 
government of all the people, by all the people, for all the people; of 
course, a government of the principles of eternal justice, the unchang- 
ing law of God; for shortness’ sake I will call it the idea of Freedom. 
— THEODORE PARKER. 

That this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.— ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Christianity by itself no more teaches female suffrage than it does 
republicanism or free trade. But it throws into human society that 
sentiment of equality before God, that principle of equal rights and 
equal responsibility, and of universal brotherhood, which all lead logi- 
cally to these results. -CHARLES LORING BRACE, Gesta Christi. 

Nothing, however, can be more certain than that the man who 
takes upon himself the responsibility of founding and rearing a family, 
has a double responsibility, compared with the single and unmarried 
man, and should have a double vote. . . . The Household and 
Homestead Suffrage would place the voting power in our Republic 
where it was in the beginning, and where it should forever remain— 
not in the floating vote of homeless, houseless, unmarried men, 
crowded in great cities and towns, but in ‘those men who are ‘‘ Heads 
of Families,” who reside and preside in the millions of happy, free and 
independent homes all over this broad land.—J. R. DOOLITTLE. 


The Triple or Three-fold Ballot recognizes the right on 
the part of manhood, womanhood and the family to a voice 
in government. It includes male, female and household 
suffrage. It is, in short, universal suffrage. 

Two ideas, closely related, have been brought forward 
in the advocacy of the Ballot in the political history of 
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English-speaking peoples. These are the ideas of protection 
and representation. A man with a ballot in his hand has a 
shield. He is thus the better able to defend himself against 
all who seek from whatever purpose to invade his domain 
of personal rights, whether it be monarch, priest, aristoc- 
racy, landlord, employer or usurper. Undue influences, as 
intimidation, bribery, corruption, have been and are still in 
vogue; but the legislative acts making them punishable 
serve, as a writer on the subject says, as an “‘ expression of 
national opinion against all interference with individual 
judgment.” Representation goes with protection, but is a 
higher idea. It shows the voter in a new light as a creative 
element. He does something toward making laws and en- 
forcing them; he contributes toward a public policy and 
helps to build the fabric of the state. 

Manhood Suffrage. This is, in theory at least, estab- 
lished in the American Republic. The rapid growth of the 
population from nations where the true nature of the ballot 
is not understood has partially demoralized public senti- 
ment on this subject. But the American theory is right so 
far as it goes. Where the real character of the ballot is ap- 
preciated, manhood and government are both invested with 
new dignity and power. The present condition of the bal- 
lot is, confessedly, not what it should be, but retrogressive 
steps toward limiting it are not likely to be taken. A man 
learns to swim by swimming. He learns to use his freedom 
by being free. He learns to govern by governing. Society 
learns how to vote by using the ballot. To restrict man- 
hood suffrage by a property qualification is based upon the 
doubtful idea that a man of property in land, etc., has more 
at stake than one who has comparatively little property of 
that kind. This is by no means an axiom. Extremes of 
wealth and poverty may both be inimical to the public good. 
While there are examples of enlightened philanthropy and 
public spirit among wealthy members of society, these per- 
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sonal and civic virtues are not always associated with prop- 
erty. Enlightened men know they have many interests 
involved in good government. That is sufficient. General 
enlightenment must be sought; in it lies the true path ; the 
property qualification is a mere makeshift. The educational 
restriction, also, is objectionable. Under the idea of pro- 
tection the poor and untaught are entitled to the defence of 
the ballot. Evils that have arisen are not owing to these 
causes so much as to the indifference of selfish though intel- 
ligent men and to the evil designs of men with enough 
mental training to be dangerous factors in civil society. 
Universal manhood suffrage is, at length, triumphantly es- 
tablished. The objections urged are not against the prin- 
ciple, but on points such as the character of the voter, the 
methods of election, matters likely to improve with the 
progress of civil society. The development of society has 
given manhood a firm grip ofthe ballot which is not likely 
to be surrendered. 


** A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God.” 





Womanhood Suffrage. It is difficult to see how persons 
conversant with the ideas that underlie the ballot hesitate 
to grant it to woman. The protective idea, by virtue of 
which the ballot is regarded as a shield, must apply to 
woman equally with man; nay, if woman is the weaker, 
does it not affect her more than man? The ballot is the 
defence of the weak as much as the prerogative of the 
strong. If the female sex is inferior to man in strength, 
that is an argument for investing woman with the ballot 
and putting a new defence about her weakness. The idea 
of representation and of creative power in shaping the gov- 
ernment of society touches both sexes alike. The consider- 
ations of numbers, intelligence and moral qualities also have 
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weight. A representative government should give just re- 
cognition to the main elements of society. It cannot fit 
itself to their true needs unless it reflects in legislation and 
executive functions its great constituent elements. Man- 
hood suffrage alone neither does nor can do this. Man, 
even if he had always the disposition, has not the knowledge 
in all governmental ways to speak for woman. 

It is urged sometimes that woman is really a potent 
factor in the sphere of government as well as elsewhere, 
exerting her power upon manhood in numberless ways. 
This is doubtless true, but it only indicates that she is. 
already, in a measure, a creative power in the State. The 
use of the ballot, therefore, in its highest form, would be 
nothing foreign to her. ; 

There are questions in government which are clearly as. 
much questions for woman as for man. War is such a 
question. Before a nation is plunged into war, it is. 
woman’s right to speak as well as man’s. Her interest is as 
real and deep. She is as competent to judge of the call. 
which summons a husband, son, father, or lover to do battle 
as is man himself. She is as much interested as man in 
the abolition of war, except as the direct necessity. When 
such occasions have arisen, woman has not failed. In an 
old poem, the nut-brown maid says to her knightly lover— 

‘* Right well know ye that woman be 

But feeble for to fight ; 

No womanhede it is indeed 
To be bold as a knight ; 

Yet in such fear if that ye were 
With enemies day or night, 

I would withstand, with bow in hand, 
To grieve them as I might, 

And you to save; as women have 
From death men many one.” 


Some claim no final disposition of the questions be- 
tween government and the liquor power is likely to be made 
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until woman is free to add her influence to a better policy 
of government. Opinion may be divided as to whether 
men alone should legislate on divorce, and alone sit on 
juries in trials involving the property, liberty, or good name 
of woman. It may be said that legislation which is just 
and even favorable to woman may readily be secured. But 
whose right is it to judge of this? In the discussion of the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill in the British House of Commons in 
1871, Mr. Gladstone declared there were many laws which 
give to women “something less than justice.” Herbert 
Spencer says that in the United States women have reached 
a higher status in the social structure than anywhere else. 
The history of woman, as she is treated in Roman, Teutonic, 
Old English law and comparatively recent legislation, 
shows how slow society has been to yield her a just due. 
And to-day there are burdens put upon her which, under 
better rule, would be lighter or wholly removed. Right 
legislation, in order to be effective, must be intrusted to 
proper executives, and such executives must be represent- 
ative. Every idea that has been urged for manhood suffrage 
applies with equal or greater force to woman. The con- 
servatism on this application of the ballot is a phenomenon 
in political history. It is difficult to see how, in the move- 
ment toward a more truly representative government, woman 
can be much longer totally excluded from suffrage. 

James Mill, in his plan of representative government, at 
a time when the great body of British manhood had no 
vote, advocated unlimited manhood suffrage, but he excluded 
women from a share in government on the ground that she 
was represented by man as husband, father and brother. 
Macaulay sharply says that Mill thus “ placidly dogmatizes 
away the interests of half the human race.”” The marvelous 
development of popular rule in recent decades has weakened 
such dogmatism. A clearer analysis of society and a more 
intelligent conception of the intent of the ballot may be ex- 
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pected to obliterate such as assumption altogether, and to 
invest woman with her civil rights. 

Household or Family Suffrage. Mr. Barrows, in his 
excellent work on ‘‘ Oregon,” says: “‘ Three persons, and 
no less, can carry agriculture, manufactures, trade and 
civil government into a wilderness and make it over into 
neighborhoods of good society; and those three are the 
husband, the wife and the child. Only the honorable and 
honored marriage tie can hold that society from turning 
back into savage wilderness. Without the sacred alliance 
implied in those two noblest and strongest words in lan- 
guage—husband and wife—there is no civilization to man.” 
The family is the social unit. Society is as much a collec- 
tion of families as of individuals, perhaps more. Or, 
rather, it is both a collection of families and of individuals. 

The old idea of freeholder or household suffrage seemed 
to point to a certain property or household idea as requisite 
to the unit in government. Within the last few decades the 
tendency of government has been individualistic, and has 
embraced manhood alone. It may be claimed that this 
tendency is in part right, but womanhood cannot justly be 
overlooked, nor can the fact be set aside that the social unit 
is both the individual and family, and both are entitled to a 
place in representative government. 

The fundamental ideas of the ballot affect the family as 
truly as they touch either manhood or womanhood. Take 
the intent of protection ; to this the family is entitled. The 
same advantage which the ballot brings to manhood, it 
should bring to womanhood, also, and the family, namely: 
a shield and protection. The higher conception of repre- 
sentation and creative power in government are the just 
portion of the family also. Infancy, childhood, youth, that 
large portion of humanity which has not reached mature 
years, is included in the family. Heads of families, as such, 
are entitled to representation in government as direct as it 
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can properly be made. Ex-United States Senator J. R. 
Doolittle well says, in a recent paper on “The Land 
Question ”’: 

“The Constitution of each State should provide that 
every householder and head of a family who should live 
with and support his family in such separate homestead for 
such time as the Legislature shall prescribe, in addition to 
the one vote to which he is now entitled at any election, 
should have an additional vote to represent his family ; so 
that every such permanent householder, occupying a home- 
stead, shall have two votes—one to represent his manhood, 
and one to represent his family and household. 
Nothing can be more certain than that the man who takes 
upon himself the responsibility of founding and rearing a 
family has a double responsibility compared with the single 
and unmarried man, and should have a double vote. 

“‘The Household and Homestead Suffrage would place 
the voting power where it was in the beginning, and where 
it should forever remain—not in the floating vote of home- 
less, houseless, unmarried men, crowded in great cities and 
towns, but in those men who are the heads of families, who 
reside and preside in the millions of happy, free and inde- 
pendent homes all over this broad land.” 

The advantages of introducing the family to such civil 
rights are many and obvious. An investment of the house- 
hold with the ballot is in full accord with the original idea 
of protection and the conception of representative govern- 
ment. In building a fairer social fabric, the influence of 
the family is indispensable. Like the influence of other 
factors of society, it should be brought to bear directly upon 
all functions of government. 

Good and practical results would follow quickly upon 
the adoption of household suffrage. The cruel and merci- 
less power termed the “ Saloon in Politics ” is, in its essence, 
demoralizing and destructive. It is the foe of the home. 
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It both impoverishes and desolates existing homes, and 
prevents new homes, so far as its direful influence can go. 
Put the ballot into the hand of the family, and it will pro- 
tect itself against this ancient foe of social order. The 
human nest is entitled to protection as truly as the nest of 
a bird. This provision will go far to rid society of the 
shameful spectacle, so common, of the liquor trafficker plac- 
ing his hand on every department of government, from the 
police to the legislature and judiciary. 

Public education is principally a question for the family, 
and in its direction and control the family should have a 
voice. That power of expression can be given in no other 
way so direct and effective as by the ballot. The care of 
minors, the settlement of estates, the tenement-house evil, 
divorce legislation and many other interests, are matters 
which would be better cared for if the families of the land 
contributed their just part to shaping law and its adminis- 
tration, as they are unable to do under the present defective 
system. 

The social evil stands confessed as an evil scarcely over- 
matched by the drink evil: There are innumerable men 
and women who ought to marry and found homes, yet they 
are deterred by various causes from sucha step. Family 
life, to some extent, is at fault. While there are right- 
minded households which seek to live in a plain and rational 
way, the tide of extravagance is in, and a fondness for pomp 
and display has too often withered the simple, domestic life 
of the people as a frost nips the flower. Many households 
run a mad and foolish race, vieing with one another in a 
spendthrift way. They provide the necessities of life, they 
add comforts and luxuries, and press on in a feverish effort 
to outdo others in lavish wastefulness. The style of living of 
many wealthy families in great cities of our own and other 
lands is without defence, and must be pernicious in its effect 
upon family and social life. At the other extreme are im- 
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poverished homes, whose daily anxious inquiry is, ‘‘ What 
shall we eat, what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we 
be clothed ?” and we may add, ‘‘ How shall we be housed ?” 
To equalize these vast disparities is clearly an intricate 
problem. To claim that one pet theory or plan will do it in 
a transient or permanent way smacks of quackery. But 
clothe the family with its right measure of civil power, de- 
fend it by the ballot, and thereby also make it a creative 
element in the development of society, and these interests 
will get a measure of attention they can in no other way 
receive. The tendency will be favorable to a simpler, more 
rational family life. This will be good for both extremes of 
society, the opulent as well as the poor, for riches and pov- 
erty alike may make life meaner than it should be. With 
the prevalence of more just ideas as to simplicity and 
economy, it will be possible for many to marry who are de- 
terred from it as things are. Marriage is the true remedy 
for the social evil. 

A triple ballot, as indicated, would secure a truly repre- 
sentative government. And it would represent humanity ; 
that, rather than property, is the first thing to be considered. 

‘When it is rightly regarded, other features fall into their 
true places and proper relations. Humanity which needs 
to be reflected in government is most complex. No poet, 
politician, philosopher, or prophet has fully described or 
fathomed this deep and shoreless sea. Philosophies like 
that of Adam Smith, touching the economic relations of 
man, have only partial glimpses of humanity. Adam Smith’s 
assertion of selfishness* as the first and chief motive in man’s 
economic relations has tended to a one-sided and, to some 
extent, false view of life and man. It has, in truth, given 
life in its meaner aspects. Man is confessedly selfish, but 


* It is disputed whether Adam Smith taught this doctrine, but Mr. Buckle 
attributes to him the teaching of the ‘‘ passion of selfishness ” as a ruling mo- 
tive, and such is a very popular conception of Adam Smith’s economic 
philosophy. 
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he is something more; he is also unselfish. Love, sacrifice, 
worship, noble and heroicvirtues, are illustrated in humanity 
as well as base and groveling ways. In the science of gov- 
ernment, the complexity of human motives and social neces- 
sities has led to the proposal of all kinds of remedies ; but, 
so far as government can meet the case, the idea of a truly 
representative government, the mirror of humanity, is in the 
line of the civil development of the race, and seems to be 
the only path of promise. The industrial features of this 
age bring into prominence questions of work, but work is 
merely a part of man’s experience, Life isa work-shop; it 
is, besides, a play-ground, and it is a temple; in it many 
things enter. Work frequently comes to the front, but in 
industrial conflicts we may recognize something deeper, 
even the strong conviction that life is more than work, man 
more than a drudge— 


** Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want.’’ 


The Communist thinks he has a solution in the division 
of property ; the idea is absurd and inadequate; not prop- 
erty, but humanity, is the uppermost thing. Socialism 
proposes a gigantic interference with personal liberty in a 
system starting with the idea of distributing the results of 
labor. Here, too, itis eyident that a beginning is attempted 
at the wrong point; humanity, humanity, is the initial point 
of right government. The epigram of an absolute ruler 
coined by Louis XIV., ‘I am the State,” is, of course, of a 
past age. The taking phrase, “ That people is best gov- 
erned which is least governed,’’ condemns the paternal 
theory of government; aside from that, it may be used to 
express caution, ignorance, or despair in government. The 
police theory of government, ‘‘ to protect person and prop- 
erty,” may be compressed or expanded according to the 
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meaning you choose to attach to it. Social Utopias from 
Plato down to Bulwer have conceived the ideal society to 
lie in systems imposed from without, in scientific progress, 
or Arcadian simplicity. The Angel of Truth deserves a 
welcome reception from whatever direction she comes; 
the surest progress and the fairest hopes, however, seem to 
be attainable in pursuing the historic lines toward true 
representative government—a government which is the 
product of human experience, at once the shield and creation 
of humanity. 

To such a form of society we may apply the immortal 
words of John Milton: “ Methinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation, rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; methinks I see her 
as an eagle, muing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam, purging and un- 
scaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heav- 


enly radiance.” 
WALTER SCOTT. 
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IV. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE MORAVIAN 
CHURCH. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN years ago a band of 
exiles from Moravia felled the first tree for the building of 
a house in what was described as “an extremely wild and 
marshy spot, overgrown with bushes and briars, at the de- 
clivity of the hill called the Hutberg, and on the high road 
between Léban and Zittan (in Saxony), and at times im- 
passable for carts and wagons.” Looking over the land- 
scape from the top of the Hutberg now, one sees in every 
direction fertile fields, highly cultivated; groves of forest 
trees; rounded hills, some heavily wooded, others cleared 
and tilled to their very tops; villages with church spires 
and factory chimneys ; the whole valley inclosed like a pic- 
ture in a frame by surrounding hills and mountains, the most 
‘distant and imposing being the Giant Mountains of 
Bohemia. 

The village at the foot of the Hutberg, showing its 
roofs of red and brown tiles among the green foliage, is 
Herrnhut, founded by the Moravian exiles. Its houses are 
‘stone built and large; its streets paved and scrupulously 
clean; bright flowers bloom on many window ledges; 
beautiful gardens, with shade trees or arbors, invite the 
passer-by to rest or enjoyment, while outlying groves or 
charming walks tempt one to new surprises without weari- 
ness. 

All streets lead up to the open square in which stands 
the church, facing nearly east, and forming one side of a 
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block of buildings with four fronts. On the front, looking 
to the west, this inscription appears: 





Am 12 Mai 1724 
war die Griindung 
Dieses ersten Betsaals 
in Herrnhut 


D. 12 Mai 1824. 








It was here that the early brethren worshipped, using 
this hall, with frequent enlargements, for a century, though 
the congregation was often obliged to find standing room on 
the pavement outside. 

As one turns from reading this inscription, a similar 
tablet will be seen just across the square, which marks the 
first house built in 1722. Across the street, to the right of 
the new church, is the Sisters’ House, and on the corner, to 
the left, is the Widows’ House, in the Prayer Hall of which 
the General Synods of the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian 
Church, have been held for a century. 

It was in this hall, on the 27th of May, 1880, that dele- 
gates from the German, English and American provinces, 
together with the bishops, who are members ex-officio of the 
Synod, and missionaries summoned from Africa, the West 
Indies and from Surinam gathered. A graceful decoration, 
with “100” asa center-piece, emphasized this as a cen- 
tennial Synod. One hundred years before, Bishop Spaun- 
enberg sat where Bishop Wm. Taylor, of England, was pre- 
siding, supported by Bishops Miller and Levering as Vice- 
Presidents. Bishop Miller, born in Greenland of missionary 
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parentage, does not captivate one at the first glance, nor yet 
with his first words of official welcome pronounced by him 
as the President of the Unity’s Elders’ Conference. But 
this man, whose kindly face lights with a smile as often as 
he extends his hand to the brethren, or is so serious with 
weighty thought, to which he gives wise and forceful utter- 
ance, grows hourly upon one, until, like another Jonathan, 
one would strip off one’s armor and put it upon him, though 
he is fully panoplied in his own. 

The desks to the right and left of the President are oc- 
cupied by members of the Unity’s Elders’ Conference, the 
highest Governing Board of the church, elected at each 
General Synod, and controlling the mission work and all 
affairs of the Unity in the intervals between. Among 
them, on opposite sides of the President’s table, are two 
faces that attract attention—two strong personalities, who, 
as the days go on, are found upon opposite sides of nearly 
every question. Both heads are massive, both faces clean 
shaven. One is from Switzerland originally, republican in 
principle, progressive and radical in all his views. His fer- 
vent piety breathes its warmth in his prayers. He is gentle 
as a woman, bold as a lion, championing measures against 
odds that might well frighten another, for he must contend 
against the conservatism of a century, strengthened by the 
habits of thought, customs and forms of the country, nearly 
all his colleagues against him, and most of them giants. But 
Bishop Richard was leader of an enthusiastic following on 
the floor of the Synod. 

The other is Brother Burkhard, whose eagle eye, ring- 
ing voice, crystalline statement and merciless logic compel 
a hearing, if they do not carry conviction. Here is a Bis- 
marck, one feels, though without the brutality of the Iron 
Chancellor; an iconoclast, if need be, who will not fear to 
strike an idol, whether it is the beer-drinking habit or a 
cherished mission field. He holds ecclesiastical titles in 
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contempt, measuring men by their brains—a cold man, ap- 
parently, by contrast with the warmth of fraternal love 
dominant in that ‘large upper room,” but not insensible to 
it. Near him sits Bechler, whose seventeen years in Africa 
and long service in the Mission Department of the Elders” 
Conference make him, even now in feeble health, the ency- 
clopedia of missionary facts, figures and general informa- 
tion. Next is the saintly Connor, an Englishman, from 
whose lips the most elaborate and finished German rolis as. 
from a printing press. Even the casual observer would 
readily select the polished and lovable Erxleben as the 
Berlin Prediger among whose auditors the old Emperor 
Wilhelm, Von Moltke and Waldersee have been noted; or, 
hearing the voice of Wunderling, believe him ¢he preacher 
of the German Moravian Church. A blind man, not know- 
ing where he was, might readily believe himself listening 
to noted Methodist preachers. None, catching the glow 
of the faith of these men in prayer, or the fire of their elo- 
quence in the pulpit, will wonder at that which still abides. 
among the followers of the missionary to Georgia who met 
up with a Peter Bohler. 

Almost in front of the President sat Bishop Reichel, for 
more than fifty years in active service, and who, though 
seventy-six years old, was the most radical member of the 
Synod, in sharp contrast with the characteristic conservatism 
of the German mind, which moves slowly, very slowly, and 
not always surely, toward change. 

Seated directly behind was one of the younger members. 
—Hassé, of the English delegation, whose equal fluency in 
English and German, and wonderful aptness as interpreter, 
made him almost indispensable in a body of men among 
whom two languages were spoken, the majority of whom 
understood. only German. His alertness, readiness in de- 
bate, general information and strong individuality would 
make him a marked man in any assembly. Buchner, 
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strong and earnest, the only German preacher who has the 
temerity to wear a mustache, in spite of the rigid laws 
which prescribe the cut and quantity of hair on the clerical 
face, was the leader of ‘‘ Young Germany.” But ‘‘ Young 
Germany ” comes to the fore in the forties, and therefore is 
neither rash nor foolish. 

“Where are you located ?”’ asked a German delegate of 
the writer. 

° he as 

“Not as the pastor of the congregation ?” 

‘Certainly. I have been in charge of congregations, as 
pastor, for seventeen years.” 

“Seventeen years! Happy man! We think that we 
are doing well to be pastors or to hold independent positions 
at forty.” 

Among the measures occupyifg the time and attention 
of the Synod, the first to be brought to successful issue was 
the dropping from the Syuxodal Results—the law-book of 
the church—the chapter regulating the use of the lot, and 
all mention of the lot in any connection, where it has stood 
from the very beginning of the church. Petitions request- 
ing this change had been sent up to the General Synod 
from the Synods of the German, English and Southern 
Province of the American Moravian Church, and was sup- 
ported also by the delegates of the Northern Province. 
Strange as it may seem, there were not wanting, even at this 
late day, those who warmly advocated this means of ascer- 
taining the will of the Lord with reference to nearly all 
questions of church work or service requiring a decision on 
the part of the individual or of Church Boards. But the 
mind of the Synod was set strongly against its continuance, 
and a large majority—a two-thirds vote, indeed—laid the 
lot to rest as a part of our church machinery. Hitherto, for 
example, the names of candidates for the episcopacy were 
sent to the Unity’s Elders’ Conference. These names were 
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submitted to the lot. Acceptance of office, or of a call to 
any service, was submitted to the lot, or to the decision of 
the Lord by the lot. For the first time in the history of the 
church the newly elected Unity’s Elders’ Conference ac- 
cepted office without the use of the lot at the Synod of 1889, 
and a bishop elected by that body also announced his ac- 
ceptance of the office in like manner. 

Three fields of labor engage the energies of the church 
as a whole, and necessarily called for the attention of the 
Synod, viz.: the Foreign Mission Work, the Mission Work 
in Bohemia and Moravia, and the Leper Hospital in Jeru- 
salem. The last named was adopted by the Synod as justly 
claiming the prayers and gifts of the whole church, its every 
congregation and every members. It is the youngest and 
it may well be called the “sick child” of the Moravian 
Church, for whose care the church must needs train moral 
heroes. No less than twelve persons answered the call for 
volunteers to enter this trying field of labor. 

The Mission Work in Bohemia and Moravia, the ancient 
seats of the Unitas Fratrum, was inaugurated by the Gen- 
eral Synod of 1869, in accordance with petitions from three 
provinces, sent without previous consultation or agree- 
ment. It was natural, therefore, that this cause should 
claim due attention. Several years since an act of toler- 
ation on the part of the Austrian Government recognized 
the Unitas Fratrum, and granted liberty for her work. 
There are still annoying restrictions which hamper its 
prosecution. During the session of the Synod at which the 
report of the Bohemian Committee was heard, the an- 
nouncement was made that our missionary, Brother Hart- 
wig, and his daughter, were at that very hour to answer at 
court the charge of having tried to proselyte the children 
attending school at the orphanage over which they pre- 
side. Though the charge was dismissed, it shows the 
closeness with which every movement is watched, and the 
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carefulness necessary on the part of the missionaries. The 
Synod resolved to continue the prosecution of this work 
with all possible vigor, especially in Prague, as the evan- 
gelization of the nation must proceed from the capital. The 
time will come when the Bohemians and Moravians will 
turn to their old national church, which the false-hearted 
bigot, Ferdinand II., stamped out with fire and sword in 
the anti-Reformation during the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

With reference to the Foreign Mission Work, the main 
effort of the Synod was directed to the missions in the West 
Indies, Here the difficult problem of self-support is being 
solved amid difficulties and obstacles rendered almost in- 
superable among negroes recently manumitted, and at a 
time when repeated failure of crops and earthquake shocks 
have added to the poverty and distress incident upon great 
social changes, The Report of the Mission Department of 
the Unity’s Elders’ Conference was an exhaustive docu- 
ment covering the condition of the various missions. Re- 
peated invitations to enter new ficlds were necessarily, 
though reluctantly, declined for want of means. Before the 
close of the Synod the cheering announcement would be 
made that the deficit in the mission accounts for the previ- 
ous year had been wiped out, and that several generous 
gifts had been received for new work in India or in China. 
In the light of such providential leadings, it seems anomalous 
that a church which entered upon the work of carrying the 
Gospel to the heathen in simple obedience to the command 
““Go preach,” by sending two meh to the island of St. 
Thomas with only a few marks between them, must needs 
decline to enter any neglected or unoccupied field. 

The separation of the Unity’s Elders’ Conference from 
the German Provincial Conference was a measure proposed 
by the Synod of the Northern Province of the American 
Moravian Church. A word in explanation of the constitu- 
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tion of the Unitas Fratrum may be welcome at this point. 
The congregations of Germany, Switzerland, Holland and 
Russia constitute the German Province, those in England, 
Ireland and Scotland the British, while the churches in 
North America are divided into two provinces. Each 
province has its own Synod, electing its own Provincial 
Elders’ Conference, and also delegates to the General 
Synod. Provincial Synods meet triennially or less fre- 
quently, General Synods every ten years. The General 
Synod, in its turn, elected heretofore a Mission Board of 
four members, which, with the Boards of Education and of 
Wardens, composed of four members each, elected by the 
German Synod next preceding the General Synod, consti- 
tuted the Unity’s Elders’ Conference. From each of these 
two Boards one member was again elected, who, with the 
Mission Board or Department, according to Moravian 
phraseology, constituted the Unity’s Department, having 
especially in charge the maintenance of fraternal relations 
between the provinces. But the whole Board of twelve was 
at the same time the Provincial Conference for the German 
Province, This arrangement arose, doubtless, from the fact 
that the missionaries were, for the most part, from the Ger- 
man Province, and that the funds for the carrying on of the 
mission work, for the education of the children of mission- 
aries, and the support of superannuated missionaries and 
widows of missionaries were created and administered by 
the German Province. 

The preponderance of the German element was mani- 
festly too great. ‘‘ Young Germany,” too, felt that the official 
element in their Provincial Synods—the presence and vote 
of the twelve members of the Unity’s Elders’ Conference— 
not wholly conducive to provincial freedom. 

The proposal to make a Unity’s Elders’ Conference to 
take charge of the work of the missions, and to care for the 
fraternal relations and organic unity of the provinces, en- 
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tirely separate and apart from any German Provincial 
Board, was too radical a measure for the German mind to 
grasp in even a five weeks’ session of Synod, despite the 
fact that the German Province was entitled to the same in- 
dependence as the British and American Province. Inde- 
pendence is not characteristic of German life and govern- 
ment. It is the vital breath of the Englishman and the 
American. In a body in which the German vote outnum- 
bered the English and American vote combined, only a 
step towards so radical a change was possible, but that was 
a long step as Synodal enactments measure up. A com- 
promise, carried with but one dissenting vote, took from the 
German Synod the four votes of the members of the Mission 
Department, and from the General Synod the votes of the 
members of the Conference elected by the German Synod 
into the Education and Wardens’ Departments. These ap- 
point one of their number as representative to the Synod. 
Prizing as we do the organic unity of our church, we would 
not mar nor impair that unity. But with a membership in 
the United States and in England largely outnumbering 
that in Germany, the Directing Board of the Unity should 
more strongly reflect the character of its English and 
American elements. As the church is no longer a unity of 
German Brethren only, its Directing Board cannot continue 
so essentially German. 

Many difficulties, more imaginary than real to an 
American mind, are raised when questions involving any 
change in the form of government come up. Chief among 
these may be noted the fact that the estates of Count Zin- 
zendorf have passed into the possession of the church of 
which he became the patron, and in which he served as 
pastor, missionary and bishop. His position over against 
the Saxon Government as the patron of the refugees who 
came from Bohemia and Moravia after the Thirty Years’ 
War, and who insisted upon organizing a communion neither 
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Catholic, Lutheran, nor Calvinistic, was made the more 
delicate because the Peace of Westphalia, which gave reli- 
gious liberty and peace to Europe, recognized only these 
three forms of worship and faith. It was no time for irre- 
sponsible parties to experiment with the newly acquired re- 
ligious liberty. Lutheran and Calvinist could be intolerant 
as the Catholic had been. Hence, as the patron of the 
Unitas Fratrum, Zinzendorf, who was a statesman as well as 
a preacher, sought to shield this new and weak body of be- 
lievers by keeping them entirely upon his own estates. 
When necessity drove the brethren and himself out of his 
ancient family possessions, he bought new tracts of land for 
them to locate upon. In consequence, his estates became 
bankrupt, and after his death his heirs proposed to make 
over the property of the family to the church, if the church 
would assume the indebtedness. With such consummate 
skill was the work of settling the estate managed, and with 
such blessing was it attended, that an indebtedness of a 
million and a quarter was extinguished, and, in addition, 
funds established for sustentation of retired ministers and 
missionaries, for educational and other purposes. But the 
Unity’s Elders’ Conference became the legal successors of 
Count Zinzendorf by this arrangement, and continue to this 
day lords of the manor. To this Conference belongs, as 
formerly to Zinzendorf, the naming of the candidates from 
whom the pastor of the Lutheran State Church at Berthles- 
dorf must be selected by the Government; and he, when 
settled, must pay his respects at once to the President of the 
Conference as toa living Count. It is also incumbent upon 
the Conference to send printed copies of the enactments of 
General Synod to the Governments of the countries in which 
the churches of the province are located, or in which its work 
is carried on, as in Austria. 

The overshadowing presence of the State Church has 
made the brethren unduly cautious, not to say timid, in the 
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direction of church extension, and greatly desirous to 
maintain the harmlessness of the dove both in Synodal 
legislation and in active evangelization, while exercising, at 
the same time, the wisdom of the serpent as the administra- 
tor of landed estates and other property, for this ecclesiasti- 
cal Heerschaft hangs measurably on the favor of princes. 

Under these circumstances the spirit of liberty among 
the brethren was the more remarkable. Full often it ap- 
peared impossible that any ground of agreement could be 
found, so divergent were the views advocated. These dif- 
ferences were not idle whims, but convictions moulded by 
diverse national characteristics, and growing out of a com- 
mon desire to promote the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Still, the “unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace” was sweetly prevalent. For, after all these dis- 
cussions, there were no heart-burnings, nor out-cropping 
party spirit, nor dissentions, but only this one sentiment: 
“We be brethren.” 

On every hand, as the work of the Synod drew to a 
close, were heard words of regret at the inevitable parting. 
Business men said: ‘“ How good that we can meet together 
at least once in ten years to learn to know each other as 
brethren. The Synod is worth all that it costs, if nothing 
else were accomplished.” 

This thought found frequent utterance. On the morn- 
ing of the final adjournment the writer was hailed by sev- 
eral citizens of Herrnhut, hurrying to overtake him. Said 
one: 

‘It is too bad that the Synod is over. We have learned 
so to love the brethren. Those from England we have 
known, but you Americans have stolen the hearts of half of 
Herrnhut.”’ 

Bishop Reichel’s farewell was very touching, recalling 
the fears and suspicions felt toward the measures of the 
American brethren in 1857, and now again in 1889. ‘Yet 
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we find them to love the Unity as sincerely as we do, 
and now we dread the parting far more than we did the 
meeting.” 

To those to whom the unity of the brethren had been a 
beautiful ideal, that unity became a reality. A single sad 
memory casts its gloom over this bright experience. One 
of our American delegation was stricken with paralysis in 
June. He lingered through July at Berthlesdorf, the guest 
of Bishop Richard. On August 1oth he died there, full of 
faith and hope, going from the delightful fellowship of those 
early Summer days to “‘ the assembly of the just made per- 
fect.” Earthly ties were severed, but the Unity of the 
Brethren received no shock. For— 


*¢ One army of the living Lord 
In earth and heaven we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 


And though he never set out upon the return journey to 
his native land, the good brethren of Herrnhut, according 
to their beautiful custom, will write upon the tombstone of 
Bishop A. A. Renike, of New York: 


* « HEIM GEGANGEN.” 
W. H. VOGLER. 


* Gone home. 
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V. 
PSYCHICAL INFLUENCES IN CONVERSION. 


THE question suggested in our title is a profound one, 
and we have no expectation that our plummet can sound its 
depths. Its importance and general interest, however, must 
awaken frequent and earnest thought in many minds. 

A little definition may be useful at the outset. 

By conversion is meant that action of the mind in which 
the sinner turns from sin and turns to Christ. Viewed in 
its first or negative aspect, it is repentance. Considered in 
its second or positive aspect, it is faith. It is the human 
side of that great change which, regarded from its divine 
side, we call regeneration. It is the voluntary, moral, 
spiritual Godward activity of the man. In its supreme and 
saving quality it is the operation of the rational and spiritual 
nature, quickened by the spirit of God. 

‘“* Psychical”’ used to be synonymous with “ psychologi- 
cal,” and hence meant “pertaining to the human soul.” 
Psychology is the science of the human mind. Sir William 
Hamilton defines it as ‘the science conversant about the 
phenomena of the mind, or conscious subject, or self, or 
ego.” In this sense, evidently, there is no theme for discus- 
sion in our topic. Its first and last terms contain identical 
ideas, From first to last, whatever else it may be, conver- 
sion is at least psychological. 

Recent metaphysicians, however, use “ psychic” and 
“‘ psychical”’ in a different sense from the foregoing. They 
use it to mark the difference between psuche, the living 
principle in man, and pmeuma, the rational and spiritual 
part of his nature. Such a distinction exists in usage and 
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in fact. Without intending to indorse any trichotomous 
theory of human nature, for we do not think the Scriptures 
or other sources of knowledge give sufficient foundation for 
such a theory, we can perceive a distinction of powers and 
susceptibilities in man which concerns all his voluntary 
acts. Weare material. Of the dust we are made, to the 
dust we must return. Like the unorganized stone, or like 
the organized, living, though unfeeling, unperceiving plant 
or tree, we havea body,a soma. Farther than this, we have 
a possession kindred to the brutes. We have an animal nature. 
We have senses, nerves, desires, immoral affections, appetites, 
passions in common with the beasts. Accompanying this is 
the faculty of perception, a certain amount of intelligence, 
feelings approaching shame and regret, and the power of 
voluntary action under the influence of motives appealing 
to these sensibilities and powers. We are sentient beings, 
possessed of a sentient principle. This is what, in the 
Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy, was termed the 
psuche, and it is to this sphere of phenomena, that, consonant 
with recent usage, we apply the epithet “ psychic,” or 
‘‘ psychical.” Beyond or above this lies that spiritual 
capacity and energy which reasons, intuits, perceives the 
nature and obligation of right, is conscious of merit and de- 
merit, feels remorse, repents, aspires for heavenly things, 
apprehends Christ and communes with God. In all these 
mental operations man is dealing with the super-sensible 
world. To these is the Gospel’s primary appeal. With — 
these, conversion is chiefly concerned. This is the realm of 
pneuma. True religion is most profoundly concerned to 
influence the pneumatic man, 

But is this a sufficient statement of the phenomena of 
conversion? Is appeal to the pmeuma alone commonly 
effective in religious work, or rather is it the only legitimate 
appeal ? 

Are there in true conversion influences by, or in, or on the 
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psychic element of man? This is the question with which 
we are concerned, and the importance of which we shall 
attempt suggestively to point out. 

It is our conviction that such influences are common, in 
some degree perhaps universal, in conversion, and that they 
are legitimate in accordance with the divine plan. 

We judge this from the very nature of the case. For pur- 
poses of comparison it is very convenient to cut man up into 
various faculties and powers. But it is always important to 
remember that, however sharp and logical our divisions, they 
have notastrict counterpart in nature. Man may have powers 
somatic, psychic, and pneumatic, but ‘a man’s a man fora’ 
that.” He is not two or three, but one. His personality is 
single. It is all concerned in his voluntary acts. Luther is 
said to have remarked that a man needs a threefold conver- 
sion, in head, heart, and purse. In true conversion the 
whole man moves. His spirit may be supreme, but his 
soul, and even his body are influenced. Most assuredly a 
regenerate spirit, converted to Jesus Christ, manifests its 
new life in a purified soul and an obedient, consecrated 
body. Ifthe converted pueuma thus uses psuche and soma 
as channels of its new life, why may not soma and psuche 
be avenues of approach to the convertible puuema? Why 
also may they not be used by the pneumatic human agent 
in effecting the conversion of the one whom he would win? 

The records of Scripture seem to sustain our position. 
The nature of the Biblical evidence is general, and its perti- 
nence may by some be questioned. Yet most careful stu- 
dents will, we think, assent to our affirmations. When we 
read that as Paul reasoned of righteousness, self-control, 
and judgment to come, “ Felix trembled,” we receive an 
impression that there was something more here than a mere 
inward spiritual shudder. The spiritual man effected the 
animal man. The inward thought wrote itself on the vis- 
ible countenance. The tremor of conscience caused tremor 
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of nerve. Felix, the whole man, was excited. In his 
solemn appeals, too, Paul’s manner and words were addressed 
to and impressed his hearer’s sentient being. We suspect 
that by a psychic as well as by a purely moral avenue, 
entrance was secured for the truth into Felix’s mind. 

We are similarly impressed as we read the Gospels, par- 
ticularly that of Mark, in their record of Jesus’ ministry. 
Who can examine the account of his preaching in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, his passing safely through the mob that 
would have hurled him from the precipice, his look on Peter, 
his withering treatment of the Pharisees, his cleansing of 
the temple, his meeting of the soldiers come to arrest him 
in the garden, without a certain nervous thrill which is as 
much antecedent to, as consequent of, the deeper and only 
permanently valuable impression on our moral and spiritual 
being ? What we experience psychically, in connection 
with the use of the printed page, and by the power of partly 
sensuous imagination, can be but a tithe of what was felt 
by those who by immediate perception saw the face, heard 
the words, and felt the presence of our incarnate Lord. 

The miracles of Jesus were an appeal to man’s psychic 
nature. It is true that such an appeal was wholly subsidi- 
ary to their spiritual intent. But these mighty works 
addressed the senses. They were signs, wonders. They 
startled. Their design in part was by an extraordinary 
appeal to men’s sensuous perceptions to awaken attention, 
prompt enquiry, reach the spirit, and lead to right action. 

In short, without particularizing in this direction further, 
we may say that the whole plan of diffusing truth and build- 
ing up the kingdom of God, as it is presented in Scripture, 
supports the view which we are taking. Why is it that the 
Word becomes incarnate? Why is it that men are commis- 
sioned to herald the Gospel message? It is not an abstract 
organization, it is not an invisible truth, or a disembodied 
spirit, it is not a manuscript page which is to be the agency 
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in building up the church. It is incarnated truth. It is 
ideas and, or better,zz men. It is the message, so tospeak, 
personalized. The reason why a printed sermon never can 
be the same as a spoken sermon, the reason why the press 
never will displace the pulpit is that through the spoken 
word, by real preaching, the man, somatic, psychic, and 
pneumatic, in all his personality, addresses his hearer. 
This element of personality, so clearly recognized in all 
God’s dealings with his people of old, is not a mere pneu- 
maticelement. It is not the realm of mere conscience and 
reason. It is warm with life. It pulses and glows with feel- 
ing. It aboundsin enthusiasm. Itis full of sentiment which, 
when analyzed, yields no small proportion of psychic force. 
The emotion is that of a sentient as well as a spiritual 
being, and it moves men. 

Thus philosophy and Scripture allow and suggest a 
place for sensationalism in the pulpit. A cultivated and 
over-sensitive age has sometimes treated slightingly what 
God affords and blesses. Let us not be misjudged at this 
point. Wedo not endorse exaggeration. We most heartily 
despise deliberate violations of taste, incongruous associa- 
tions of the sublime and ridiculous, artificial strainings and 
devices for momentary or mere dramatic effect. But in 
winning men to the love and service of Jesus Christ there is 
needed a proclamation of truth thatimpresses. It must first 
get the ears of people. To benefit it must interest. We 
are not afraid of the preacher who can thrill his hearers. 
One avenue to the heart is through the nerves. Magnetism 
may be a stepping stone to conviction of sin. 

At least, observation and the history of generations seem 
so to teach. There are certain types of character, contem- 
plative, unexcitable, which are apparently brought to the 
Saviour by mere reflection. We have known of persons 
won by a single word of Scripture long held in memory 
unemphasized by any friend’s or preacher’s personal appeal. 
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But such is not the common experience. Many, indeed the 
majority of persons, are active by nature and necessity. 
Their lives are full of cares. The world is. constantly ap- 
pealing to their sentient powers. Religion with them gets 
its first effective approach to the will through the psychic 
man. 

We recall a sermon which we were privileged to hear 
from the lips of a great Southern preacher. It was on the 
Duty of Complete Consecration to God. No discourse 
before or since has so moved us, or has been spiritually 
so abiding and fruitful. But as we analyze the exper- 
ience of that blessed hour we discover distinct psychic ele- 
ments. There was a fascination, an indefinable, mesmeric, 
magnetic, psychologic, power—a something, call it what 
you please—that was inferior to the spirit, was indeed the 
organ of the spirit, a psychic, nervous, animal force subsid- 
iary to the purely intellectual and moral force, but opening 
up most marvellously the way of approach and mastery for 
moral and religious truth. Clearly the Holy Spirit had 
touched the preacher’s spirit. But the human spirit was 
working also by the human soul, and this stirred the hearer’s 
soul, and prepared the hearer’s spirit for devotion to the 
hearer’s God. Through the lower man of each the best 
man of each came face to face and both were with God. 

And is not such force recognized in every department 
of the secular life? Who are the natural leaders in war, in 
legislation, in politics, in business, in commerce, in all active 
pursuits? Usually men of superior psychic as well as in- 
tellectual force. If psychic influence is so effective in lead- 
ing to action in wordly things, may it not be as effective in 
leading to that voluntary religious decision which consti- 
tutes conversion ? 

The Pauls, Luthers, Wesleys, Whitfields, Edwardses, 
Moodys, Varleys, Earles, men blessed above their fellows 
in w nning others to personal decisions for Christ, in per- 
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suading men to give their wills to God, have been endowed 
with unusual psychic power. God has used that force in 
breaking down the opposition of foes or winning the active 
consent of unconfessed friends. 

In unnumbered cases the will is the seat of all the diffi- 
culty in conversion. The judgment is convinced, conscience 
imperatively commands repentance and faith, but the will 
does not move. We have seen a glass of water full and 
heaped above the rim. It only needed a little shake of the 
hand to make it overflow. A watch may lie on the jeweler’s 
desk, cleaned, repaired, and already torun. It needs some 
one to lift and shake it, and then straightway you hear it 
going “Tick, tick, tick.” What pastor does not know 
scores of such people? It is not more truth or more appeal 
to the moral sense which is needed. Humanly speaking, 
there is need of more of that subtle, persuasive force, that 
ability to lead men and to persuade them to do what you 
wish, which certainly is, in great part, psychic in its nature, 
and which, for short we may call psychic influence. 

If the views we have presented are true they answer the 
question whether this psychic power is to be coveted by the 
worker for souls. Of course itis to be desired. It is the 
secret, humanly speaking, of some men’s extraordinary 
success in winning converts to Christ. Other men with 
better minds, with as consecrated hearts, with as earnest 
desires for a fruitful ministry do not reap in such measure, 

We notice that the physician often reaches the body of 
his patient through influencing his mind. Conversely, the 
healer of human hearts may be able to benefit the spirit of 
his hearer through some inferior psychic powers. 

The simple fact is this: We are here in the body, we 
have animal or psychic functions consisting in part of per- 
ception and volition. Our bodily and psychic states condi- 
tion the spirit’s receptivity of truth. We seek to have fresh 
air, quiet, seclusion, pleasant surroundings, inspiring sing- 
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ing, attractive preaching. These influences are as important 
in conditioning the spirit’s use of truth, or activity in volun- 
tary choice. They condition conversion as truly as they 
condition understanding and conviction. 

Hence, we go so far as to say that the possession of 
some measure of this power is included in the divine call 
to preach. The work of an editor, a theological professor, 
a religious secretary, may necessitate little or no psychic 
power. Such laborers have a peculiar mission and a pecu- 
liar sphere of influence. But the pastor must rally men. 
He must engender enthusiasm for himself, for the truth, 
above all, for Jesus Christ. He must build up men in re- 
ligious knowledge, indeed, but he must win souls. He must 
have the God-given power of getting men to act. If he is 
to be a truly successful preacher, he must make things 
move. To accomplish this he needs psychic as well as 
pneumatic power. 

We are not prepared to say how far such power is cap- 
able of conscious cultivation. No doubt it is, in part, in- 
herited. It is also, like other talents, given to some, and, ex- 
cept in very slight measure, withheld from others. We 
-surely would not go so far as to encourage studied intro- 
spection for the purpose of noting its presence or measuring 
its degree. Yet we would commend attention to those 
conditions which seem adapted to its presentation and in- 
crease. 

If by the studious care of his health the preacher can 
preserve or develop this force, which is often so dependent 
on bodily conditions, he owes such care to his Lord. If by 
a change of theory concerning its value he can come to let 
it pour forth freely and naturally, it behooves him to change 
his theories. If by confinement to manuscripts, needless 
proprieties, or purely technical studies, the juice of his 
psuche is oozing out, the quicker he revises his methods the 
better will it be for his work. If he has despised so much 
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of ‘muscular Christianity’ as is necessary to develop a 
sound body as the home of a sound mind, let him forsake 
his evil ways, buy a bicycle, go to a gymnasium, or begin 
horse-back riding. If he has been morbidly denying him- 
self things within his reach, and helpful to somatic and 
psychic vigor, such as good food and abundant sleep, let 
him mark the divine law, and conform to what we have seen 
is the divine method. Let him do this, not for personal 
comfort or glory, or for superficial attainments, but that he 
may convert men to Christ and glorify God. 

Certain remarks seem necessary, lest some may mistake 
the nature or emphasis of our views. 

We have been considering a very dangerous force, We 
tremble for him who is conscious of possessing it in great 
measure, or encourages such consciousness. It is most 
useful in that religious worker who is little aware of its ex- 
ercise, and depends never on its ultimate sufficiency. It is 
apt to deteriorate in quality, if not diminish in quantity, 
when it becomes the specific object of conscious possession, 
use and cultivation. But in its ability to misuse it is akin 
to all power. Every force of life is dangerous. Dynamite 
is useful, but dangerous. Electricity is blessing humanity, 
but with vast attending dangers. Knowledge may be 
prostituted to basest uses, One may pride himself on in- 
tellectual strength, and forget the necessity of moral 
power, Even conscience may be a snare, and, too much 
trusted, may deter one from leaning enough on God. Of 
course, the artful man may use psychic force to enlist the 
mobile sympathies of the unreflecting. Of course, unprin- 
cipled men may viciously allure weak wills even into sin. 
They who are thus endowed are in special danger of lapsing 
into sin. They are peculiarly liable to neglect a strict, accu- 
rate estimate of their deeds before the bar of God’s holy 
law. They may mistake tears for godly sorrow, and genu- 
flexions for surrender of will. They may confound a fleet- 
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ing sentiment with a solid conviction. They may be led to 
a censorious opinion of other brethren who possess equal 
piety, but less power in moving men. They may think 
unction is unctiousness. We are forgetful of none of these 
dangers; but it is enough to lift the danger signals. In 
warning off the rocks, we need not forbid the ocean’s bosom 
nor decry the heaven’s breezes. 

We have been considering an entirely subsidiary force. 
As we said at the outset, conversion, in its supreme and 
saving quality, is the operation of the rational and spiritual 
nature. Ifthe pueuma does not move, will, repent, believe, 
there is no saving faith in Christ. Hence the pueuma is 
the aim of true religious endeavor, and the truth is the 
chief instrumentality in conversion. Whatever place, there- 
fore, psychic forces, may hold in religious work they are 
wholly subordinate to the needs of the spiritual man. We 
would encourage no eccentricities, we would emphasize the 
absolute necessity of the presence and work of the Holy 
Ghost in successful religious work. ‘Not by might nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” Divine 
regeneration must underlie human conversion. It is to 
to be feared, we freely admit, that this relation is not always 
sufficiently recognized in so-called Gospel labor. Is it not 
a sad fact, observed by every experienced pastor, that 
Christendom is strewn with the wrecks of mere psychic 
conversions? Is there not a tendency, necessitating most 
vigilant watch-care, to confound an impression on the sensi- 
bilities with a working in the conscience ? Have not those 
religious movements, technically known as “ revivals,” fos- 
tered a tendency of this kind? Every man, the pastor in- 
cluded, has his special temptations. Are not evangelists, 
hurrying from place to place, knowing little of their hear- 
ers, and under high pressure to secure immediate results, 
possessing, as the successful ones usually do, large psychic 
resources, by circumstance predisposed to confuse the op- 
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erations of the pweuma with those ot the psuche? We 
would indulge in no uncharitable judgments of our loved 
brethren who are engaged in evangelistic work, but the 
query we have proposed is one which we have been forced 
to ask in witnessing the methods and studying the results 
of some evangelistic and pastoral work. 

The final test of the value of all influences in conversion 
must be the fruitsin conduct. Does the change issue in a 
righteous and godly life ? or does it seem to spend its force 
in a mere sentiment, a temporary glow, an enthusiasm, a 
nervous exhilaration? The fruits of the spirit are love, 
joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, self-control. Conversion to such a life is clearly 
pneumatic, however psychic some of the influences may 
have been that promoted it. The merely psychic convers- 
ion, on the other hand, is aconversion to moods, to depend- 
ence on special efforts, to reliance on the excitement of 
numbers, to innumerable “ testimonies,”’ and to all the me- 
chanics, extended almost ad infinitum and surely ad nau- 
seam, devised for getting people to manifest their presumed 
religious interest. It forsakes few or no vices. It uproots 
no eviltempers. It is unacquainted with self-sacrifice or 
‘the profounder spirit of Christian missions. It is froth, 
not substance. It is the work of man, and not the work of 
God through man. It is psychic, not pneumatic. 

May the God of peace make us instrumental in con- 
verting men wholly, that their whole spirit and soul and 
body may be preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

RICHARD MONTAGUE, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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VI. 


FULFILLED PROPHECY—A STANDING 
MIRACLE. 


Prophecy is peculiar to the Christian religion. There 
is nothing corresponding to it in the Koran, in the Persian, 
the Chinese or Indian Scriptures. The word “prophecy” is 
a great deal larger than prediction. A prophet is one who 
stands for, represents God. A man may be a true prophet 
of God and predict nothing concerning the future. 

Is there a supernatural knowledge of the future in the 
Scriptures? Coleridge says: “No.” He says: ‘ The 
hypothesis of prognostication is in irreconcilable oppug- 
nancy to our Lord’s declaration.” W. Robertson Smith 
says: ‘‘ What seem to be predictions in detail are usually 
free poetical illustrations of historical principles which 
neither received nor demanded exact fulfillment.” Rev. 
Dr. Williams, in the Essays and Reviews will grant one 
Messianic prediction in Zechariah, one in Isaiah and one 
in Deuteronomy foreshadowing the fall of Jerusalem. All 
the rest are given up—these three are held to provisionally. 
Rationalists start with the axiom: ‘‘ There can be nothing 
supernatural in the Scriptures.” 

God’s Word has two antagonists—-one denying miracles 
in the realm of Nature, the other denying miracles in the 
realm of knowledge. We need have no fear that any 
science will exile God from his own universe. Science is a 
child of the Almighty—not a Satanic foe. The church has 
two defences for revealed truth—miracles and prophecy. 
Science has been so clamorous for years that the Church of 
Christ has almost forgotten prophecy. Miracles are con- 
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fessedly past; prayer is a power; God lives; but in the 
strict sense of the word, miracles are not of to-day. 

We believe in the resurrection of Lazarus from the dead 
upon the testimony of those who were honest eye-wit- 
nesses. But eighteen centuries are between the witnesses 
and ourselves. The scoffer says: ‘‘ Give me-a miracle of to- 
day and forto-day.” The Church of Christ can answer: ‘I 
will doit.” Ifthere be, in documents of acknowledged ex- 
istence before the days of Christ, predictions clear, definite, 
a series of predictions that have come to fulfillment—whose 
fulfillment is in the presence of men to-day—what is this 
but a standing miracle? Every element that the prophecy 
ever had we have to-day. And we, to-day, are as fully 
competent to see whether the prophecy unfulfilled has be- 
come a prophecy. fulfilled as if we had lived centuries ago. 
The great objection urged by Hume to a belief of miracles 
entirely disappears in the case of prophecy. We are not 
dependent here upon testimony for events entirely past. 
The fulfillment of a prophecy is not buried under the dedris 
of centuries—but is here to-day encamped in this nineteenth 
century. What is this but a nineteenth century miracle 
which the Church of Christ possesses ? 

If a man believe in a personal, living God, there can be 
no @ priori objection to predictive prophecy. Two antago- 
nists only will there be. The anti-supernaturalist will, of 
course, deny its possibility because he shuts God—if there 
be a God—out of Nature. Some Arminians put up a fence 
so high that God cannot see over into his possessions. Dr. 
McCabe published a volume denying the possibility of God 
foreknowing the acts of free agents. Logically this denies 
God’s foreknowledge and predictive prophecy. A prediction 
is simply God’s mind concerning the future laid bare to men. 

These five elements must exist in any real prophecy: 

1. There must be a foretelling with clearness. There 
must be an outline—the absence of fog and mist. 
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2. It must be of such a nature as to be beyond human 
sagacity or conjecture. If natural shrewdness could have 
begotten the mention of the death of Jesus Christ then 
Isaiah would have been simply a Jewish Venner, not a 
prophet. 

3. The prophecy must precede the fulfillment, at such 
a distance, also, that the event was not already casting its 
shadow beforehand. 

4. The fulfillment must have come without any col- 
lusion or conspiracy. 

5. A real fulfillment must be shown to have taken 
place. The olden-time prophecy and the present-day ful- 
fillment must be seen to be indentured into each other. 

The presence ofthese five elements in conjunction with 
each other must lead every mind to make this creed—I be- 
lieve in predictive prophecy. 

It is not to be doubted that these Old Testament proph- 
ets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, claimed to make announcements con- 
cerning the future. It is not to be doubted that the people 
to whom they spoke believed that they made these claims. 
It is not to be denied that these prophecies are so inter- 
woven into the texture of the Old Testament writings that 
to take them away would be like removing miracles from 
the Gospels. Prior to any investigation of the subject we 
place the character of the prophets as a reason for believing 
in prophecy. Account for it as we may, Greece and Rome 
produced no men like them. They have dramatists, poets, 
necromancers—but no prophets. Why did not Euripides 
and Lophodes prophesy ? Why did not even Plato rise to 
moral purity ? The prophets were sublimely moral men. 
Micah gives the moral keynote of the prophets—‘‘ What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 

Isaiah was a stern Puritan in his denunciations. That 
such men could be deceivers and impostors is a moral im- 
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possibility. Let us take four lines of thought to see whether 
prediction was an arrow shot at random or the revelation of 
Almighty purpose and omniscient mind. 


I. Frophecy bearing upon other nations of the world. 


Are there predictions in the Old Testament, the fulfill- 
ment of which is written upon human history? In Gen. 
16:12 are these words concerning Ishmael: ‘‘ And he will 
bea wild man; his hand will be against every man and 
every man’s hand against him.” In these words is a con- 
densed history of the Arab race. Centuries of life were 
bound up inthem. There centuries ago is the prediction, 
here to-day is the fulfillment. There are predictions in the 
writings, as they now stand, against Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Tyre. To this the Rationalist makes answer: ‘ They 
are happy guesses, shrewd forecasts, or the events were com- 
ing to the birth, or they were written after the event. From 
Porphyry to Iowett we have the last answer. Hence the 
name Cyrus in Is. 44:28 fixes the date of the book. Daniel, 
outlining an accurate history down to the mad Antiochus, 
is placed at 162 B.C. But even granting this (which no 
one who has read Pusey’s Daniel would dream of admitting) 
by what prescience did Daniel describe that fourth terrible 
iron kingdom diverse from others and crushing kingdoms 
and peoples under foot. Put Daniel where they may, 
prophecy is bound up in him by Divine appointment, and 
not even a naturalistic date can stop his prophesying a his- 
tory yet to be. Knobel—an unexceptionable Rationalistic 
witness—puts Nahum 711 B. Cc. In this book is the fore- 
told fall of Nineveh. By what mind could an obscure 
Hebrew see the fallof that mighty empire? Even skeptical 
criticism refers (Is. 14:24-27) to Isaiah. _In this is the an- 
nounced breaking of the Assyrian power. The fall of 
Babylon is foretold 150 years before the event by Isaiah. 
If criticism assert that there are two Isaiahs, the answer is: 
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‘** Make as many Isaiahs as you wish, this prophecy is found 
in the acknowledged first part; its genuineness has never 
been questioned by the wildest criticism. The prophecies 
are found in the book—the fulfillment is in every history in 
our libraries. This is not a dead miracle, but a living 
miracle. The witnesses are living to-day, to be examined 
by men. 

Let a man read Micah, Nahum, Jeremiah; let him see 
these predictions lying alongside the noblest utterances ; 
let him notice how naturally and unconsciously they are 
given ; given not for display, not even as evidences of God’s 
knowledge, but in connection with the bringing in of God’s 
kingdom and the punishment of idolatry—and there will be 
in the writings themselves a certain self-evidencing power. 
Professor Jowett says: ‘‘ The failure of a prophecy is never 
admitted, in spite of Scripture and history.” But he cites 
no case of a failure. There is insinuation, but no proof. 


IT. Notice the prophecy concerning the Jews. 


Moses foretold the dispersion of the disobedient people 
and their preservation in the midst of the nations. Later 
prophets take up the theme. Bishop Butler, in the 7th 
chapter of the Analogy, speaks of “‘ the standing miracle in 


” 


the Jews remaining a distinct people in their dispersion. 
Even the Essays and Reviews speaks of a chapter in Deut- 
eronomy possibly foreshadowing the final fall of Jerusalem. 
If any one put Deuteronomy in the time of Ezekiel we 
answer even then this prophecy cannot be displaced or 
covered. A prophecy 600 B.C. must be as much Divine 
as one 1500 B.C. It requires a God to look through 600 
years. 

Frederic the Great said: ‘‘ Give me in one word a proof 
of the Divine origin of the Bible.’”” The answer was—a 
volume in a sentence—‘ the Jews, your majesty.” Deut. 
28:37, Amos 9:9 are prophecies concerning the Jews. The 
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fulfillment we have in every land upon the globe. Ground 
between the upper and lower millstones, burned, impris- 
oned, buffeted, maligned in prose and verse, this people 
lives when Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, the oppressors have 
been buried. If this people had been absorbed in the great 
world’s life, criticism might have said: ‘‘ Where is your 
fulfilled prophecy ?” If the Jewish people had eagerly 
welcomed the Cross as did the Germanic nations, and thus 
had become absorbed by other peoples, unbelief might 
have said: ‘“‘ What is the meaning of that prophecy, ‘ Thou 
shalt become an astonishment, a proverb and a by-word 
among all nations whither thy Lord shall lead thee ?’”’ 

The prophecy is 1500 B. C., the fulfillment is of to-day, a 
standing miracle. If the Church of Christ has no risen 
Lazarus to show unbelievers and enquirers, she has a miracle 
in the preservation, as a distinct people, through hundreds 
of years of six millions among fifteen hundred millions. 
This people has not been killed by jail, stake, torture, exile. 
There is nothing akin to it in 6000 years and more of 
recorded history. In rejecting God’s Jesus Christ they all 
unconsciously bear testimony to the truth of the Word and 
all that Word is in witness to Jesus Christ. There is a God 
revealed in prophecy—there is a God revealed in history, 
the same God in predicting and in making history, and, 
therefore prophecy is neither a failure nor a fraud. 


ITT, As to Messianic Prophecies. 


Even the Essays and Reviews concede a few passages that 
are properly Messianic, There has been a wonderful change 
in the current of skepticalopinion on this point. Inthe eigh- 
teenth century it was the fashion to say that there was no Mes- 
sianic predictions in the Old Testament. Collins, represent- 
ing the whole century, affirmed that neither Isaiah nor any 
other prophet referred to any single person or descendant of 
David, who thence came to be looked for as the Messiah. 
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He affirmed that no clear or consistent expectation of such 
person could be found in the line of Jewish tradition for any 
period worth naming before Christ. But David Strauss, 
the very high-priest of critical doubt, said in his ‘‘ New Life 
of Christ,’’ in 1864, ‘‘ While the prophets painted this bet- 
ter future after the model of the good old times which the 
people had enjoyed under David, there was connected with 
this hope the expectation of a ruler of David’s style, of 
David’s line, who should exalt his people from the depth of 
their present fall to a height of power and prosperity sur- 
passing the days of David of old.” We do not thank 
Strauss for admitting a truth, but it is a cause for rejoicing 
that criticism is forced to admit so much. 

Look at the order of divine procedure in the revelation 
of the divine purpose. There is a conflict foretold between 
the seed of the woman and the serpent. A promise is 
made to Abraham that through him all the nations of the 
world shall be blessed. Who could foretell twenty centur- 
ies before Christ that the religious faith of this wandering 
Hebrew should be a blessing to the peoples of the earth. 
This ruler shall be of the tribe of Judah. He shall be of the 
line of David. He shall come from a fallen dynasty of 
David, a sucker springing from the decayed stumps of 
David. He shall spring out of Bethlehem. He shall 
lighten the country about Galilee. Upon this light in Gali- 
lee Ewald and Riehm accept as “ quite unassailable by his- 
torical criticism the surprising accordance of New Testament 
fulfillment, Matt. 4:13, with the Old Testament prophecy, 
Is. 8:23.” He should come before the sceptre should 
depart from Judah. He should come before the seventy 
weeks should come to an end. Whenever Daniel wrote, 
whether 600 B.C. or 162 B. C., the argument for a divine 
element is equally strong. 

The Messianic hope widens and pervades the Scriptures 
from Genesis through Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Eze- 
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kiel, Zachariah, Micah, Malachi. The Jewish writings 
were full of this Messianic hope. In Edersheim’s “ Life of 
Christ,” Vol. II., is found a list of Old Testament passages 
referred by the Rabbins to the Messiah or Messianic times. 

They amount, all told, to 456. Ofthis number 75 were in 

the Pentateuch; 243 in the Prophets; 135 in the Hogi- 

ographa. Ifa Jew to-day reject Jesus Christ or reject even 
a supernatural element in the Hebrew Scriptures, we appeal 
from him to-day to the faith of the fathers. It would be a 
strong appeal to the Jew of to-day if all these passages were 
put in one volume, the creed of hope ofthe pious Jews with- 

out exception in the days of their glory, the creed of cen- 

turies, at a time when there could be no motive to misinter- 

pretation. This hope of the Jew ran over, and Virgil felt its 

glow and prophesied of a golden day, and grave Tacitus 
spoke of a wide hope that pervaded the East. 

The prophets outline a victorious Messiah, a king reign- 
ing in righteousness, before whom the nations bow. He 
would be the Prince of Peace with the government upon his 
shoulder. They portray also a suffering Messiah, one 
rejected by men, with a form mangled, with a visage wor- 
ried. The Rabbins could not understand this conflicting 
portraiture. They made two Messiahs—one a sufferer, one 
a conqueror. Jesus Christ solves the problem. All pas- 
sages combine in him in one harmonious, yet unlooked-for 
solution. It was against the thought of that age, ofall the 
ages before Christ, and even of the men that walked with 
Jesus—that he should suffer. 

Jesus Christ was not the creation of the uninspired 
thought of that or of any age. When men could not con- 
struct out of the seemingly antagonistic Scriptures any 
intelligible idea of the Messiah, Jesus became a living 
commentary. Now, for the first time, the words of the 
prophets were set forth in their real meaning, a meaning so 
clear, so simple, so straightforward, and yet so consistent, 
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that we now wonder that any other interpretation could 
have been put uponthem. ‘The prophecies contained in 
the Old Testament are so numerous, so consentient with 
each other, and yet so contrary to the whole tenor of Jewish 
thought, so marvellously fulfilled in Christianity, and yet in 
a way so different from every anticipated fulfillment, that 
while it is unscientific to refuse to listen to the proof of their 
reality because of any a priori supposition, it is even worse 
than folly to speak of them as mere forecasts and anticipa- 
tions.” 

The question then confronts us, as a fresh and living 
question—did Jesus Christ fulfill in himself the predictions 
of the Old Testament? This enquiry is not of the dead past, 
but is open for every man to settle for himself. What 
answer will come if an enquirer shall place the New Testa- 
ment life of Jesus, the admitted facts of history, alongside 
the Old Testament? Even Strauss admits that there is a 
wonderful conformity between the prophecies and the facts 
of the life of Christ. But he says: ‘‘ Here was a Messi- 
anic conception, Jesus meditated upon it—became full of it 
—strove to realize in himself the conception.” He ventured 
in his enthusiasm—as Renau says—to claim to be the Son 
of David, the Messiah. 

To this charge the answer is plain. (1). Jesus did not 
fill the conception of his age or of any age before him. 
If he had done so he would have been a Jewish Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, and nota Redeemer. (2). It was not possible for 
any genius of that age to have brought all the converging 
lines of prophecy upon himself. No one could have con- 
structed a Messiah to meet all the demands of the Old 
Testament. (3). No one could compel a fulfillment who 
could compel the Roman Empire to put him to death upon 
the Cross. (4). The character of Jesus is a complete refu- 
tation of any conspiracy or seeming fulfillment. Of Jesus 
Goethe said: ‘‘ Advancement is possible on all sides save 
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one. Beyond Jesus Christ moral advancement cannot go.” 
Of him Renau said: ‘‘ Whatever may be the surprises of 
the future, Jesus will never be surpassed.” Of him John 
Stuart Mill wrote: ‘No man can get a better rule of life 
than this—so to live that Christ would approve the life.” 

As to the fulfillment of prophecy in Jesus Christ, the 
whole matter is settled by Jesus himself for those who accept 
his authority as final. ‘These are they which bear witness 
of me.” The character of Jesus is a proof to all unbiased 
minds. 

And what is all this but a standing miracle, a miracle 
which men to-day can look at and handle for themselves. 

Let any one further compare Christianity, which is 
Jesus Christ organized, with the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

The Old Testament predicts that the covenant then 
existing would be superceded by a better. Christianity 
came out of Judaism. How did Jeremiah know that one 
system of faith would give birth to a larger system? That 
miracle is here to-day. 

The Jews as a people were intensely ritualistic. Hell 
was not strong enough, in the common belief, to hold a 
circumcised Jew. The Hebrew Scriptures predict a time 
coming when the Ark, holding the holy tables, would not 
even be mentioned; when the earth should be a holy 
temple. How did the prophet know of the introduction of 
a spiritual religion ? That miracle is here to-day. 

The Jews were narrow-minded, intensely exclusive. A 
proselyte could not be admitted to full equality until the 
fourth generation. Yet the prophets speak of the bestowal 
of a common Saviour, the founding of a universal church in 
which Gentile and Jew should dwell. That the church of a 
common brotherhood should spring out of Judaism, with its 
contracted views, seemed almost as impossible as the chang- 
ing of the multiplicationtable. That miracle is here to-day. 
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The Jews were despised. They had no place in history. 
Yet the prophets speak of all nations coming to them for a 
faith, a creed. They speak of the mountain of the Lord’s 
house lifted up, and all nations coming to it. Who would 
have imagined that this despised people would give the 
creed to the mighty peoples of the earth? That miracle is 
here to-day. 

The Jewish people were not a missionary people. It 
was hard work to make Peter and his fellow Apostles look 
beyond the Jewish commonwealth. But the prophets speak 
of light and salvation going out from Jerusalem to the ends 
of the earth. Who could foretell that that narrow-minded- 
ness should give place to world-mindedness? That miracle 
is here to-day. 

The entire Old Testament, with its prophecies, its his- 
tory, its sacrifices, make one great prophecy, all linked to- 
gether. The only Man who can explain the Old Testament 
is Jesus Christ. He is its fulfillment. Attacks have been 
made upon almost all the prophecies, one by one. Professor 
Payne Smith says: ‘‘ I have never read nor expect to read 
any attempt to explain, upon naturalistic grounds, the com- 
bined force of this, the grand teaching of prophecy as a 
whole.” This has never been attempted. Even if we con- 
cede two Daniels, two Isaiahs, three Zechariahs, they were 
centuries before Christ. If naturalism would do anything 
effective by way of answer, it must put Isaiah and kindred 
prophets one, two, three centuries after Christ. 


IV.— The Prophecies of Jesus. 


Jesus was himself the Great Prophet, the one like unto 
Moses. He alonerevealed God. He also made predictions, 
and appealed to their fulfillment as a reason for belief in 
him. (John 13: 19.) He foretold the fall of Jerusalem. 
He foretold the permanence of his Church. Who could 
have foretold, on natural grounds, that the assembly that 
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gathered around Jesus would be perpetuated, that no perse- 
cution could killit?. Jesus foretold the widespread diffusion 
of his Gospel. (Matt. 26: 13.) Who would have imagined 
that a Jewish carpenter and Jewish fishermen would establish 
any system of faith that would go out of Judea and fill the 
world ? 

Jesus said his words would be more fixed than the laws 
of nature. Who would have dreamed on Friday morning, 
April 7, A. D. 29, that this Man upon the Cross, between two 
robbers, would be the great name of the world? How 
‘calmly and constantly Jesus spoke of the future of his cause, 
his people, his Church. The widespread extension of the 
name of Jesus, his power among men, the existence of the 
Church, the Lord’s Supper, the burial in water of the be- 
liever—these are so many fulfilled prophecies. They are so 
contrary to the natural course of events that they become 
standing miracles, 


Why should Prophecy be studied by the Church of Christ 
and by the teachers of the Church ? 


1. Because prophecy is one of the two supports and 
witnesses of divine revelation. The Church is never so 
strong that she can afford to forget or neglect any one of her 
defences. 

2. Because prophecies fulfilled are present day miracles. 
Hume saw the force of a prophecy, if it be conceded that it 
come to fulfillment. His words are: ‘All prophecies are 
real miracles, and only as such can be admitted as proofs of 
any revelation. 

3. As a witness, prophecy is stronger than a miracle. 
Dr. A. H. Strong says: ‘‘ Prophecy possesses two advantages 

-over miracles: 1. The proof, in the case of prophecy, is not 
derived from ancient testimony, but is under our eyes. 2, 
The evidence for miracles cannot become stronger, whereas 
-every new fulfillment adds to the argument from prophecy.” 
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4. It will strengthen the confidence of the Church. It 
will add to the power of the Bible. It will, by so much as 
prophecies are seen to have been fulfilled, give a strong 
probability that there is place for the supernatural element 
in nature. 

5. It will give the assurance that any prophecies not yet 
come to fulfillment will in due time prove to be true. The 
prevalence of the principles of Christianity, the conversion 
of the Jews, the resurrection of the dead, the second com- 
ing of Jesus Christ, are not simply words lying in the Bible, 
but words having in them all the potency and knowledge of 
Almighty God. They are unripe, uncompleted prophecies, 
The unfulfilled prophecies have a future, because God has 
breathed into them the breath of truth. 


Why the prophecies have largely, in recent years, been 
ignored. 


1. No age is large enough to keep a fresh and firm hold 
upon alltruths. This age has been filled up with the scien- 
tific defence of the faith. But prophecy is too large a truth 
to be ignored. 

2. There has been a feeling that prophecy was simply a 
foretelling, arising from an excessive use of predictive 
prophecy in a former age. This is only half the truth. 
The prophets spoke to their own times as well as to future 
times. 

3. There has been a representation of prophecy as a 
kind of fatalism, rushing on, propelled by Almighty power, 
irrespective of character. Nothing could be more false. It 
was Jonah’s indictment of the Almighty that he did not 
smite even when Nineveh repented. Jeremiah declares, in 
Jehovah’s name, just before Jerusalem fell, that if Zedekiah 
would repent God would spare the city. There must be a 
conditional element in prophecy arising from God’s unalter- 
ably holy nature. 
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4. More than all, there has been the feeling that the 
study of prophecy begets vagaries, theological cranks, 
Millerism. It is true that an unballasted study of any sub- 
ject will make one-sidedness and possible danger. It is true 
that many associate the study of prophecy only with the 
little horn, the number of the beast, the return of the Jews 
to Palestine. It is true that many falsities have passed as 
axioms, as that a day stands for a year. 

If the Old Testament prophets were to make any pre- 
dictions, it must, of necessity, be by using Old Testament 
figures. Forgetting this, many, in order to make the 
prophecies hold good, have resorted to an intensely literal 
explanation. Some interpreters build a new temple at 
Jerusalem, put up an altar, put upon it the sacrifice. These 
writers make the last chapters of Ezekiel destroy, in reality, 
Christianity, take down Jesus from the Cross, put out the’ 
New Testament light, and give us again an ox upon the 
altar. Not so did Paul reason. Who is the Jew? Paul 
answers: The Christian. Who is the circumcised man? 
The man whose heart is circumcised through Jesus Christ’s 
spirit. Who is the child of Abraham? The believer in 
Jesus. To whom is the promise? To Abraham and his 
his seed—that is, Christ—and through him the Christian 
and the Church. What is Mount Zion? The Christian 
Church. Who is the priest? The New Testament be- 
liever. Who is the High Priest? Jesus Christ. Where 
are the tables of the law? Written upon the heart of the 
believer. The Church of Christ to-day stands heir to the 
promises of God in the Old Testament. Looking upon Old 
Testament forms as holding New Testament truths, we get 
the Pauline idea of prophecy. 

Concerning the study of. prophecy, we need as much as 
possible open-mindedness. We need frankness, an inquir- 
ing spirit. We need to free ourselves from pre-conceived 
views. There is prevalent an anti-Romanist spirit that sees 
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the pope everywhere, an intensely literal system that 
crushes out the real meaning. We ought not to feel, in 
coming to the home, that we must understand everything. 
The student of the Bible ought to be willing very often to 
say, “I do not know.” If the teaching be dark, or too 
large to comprehend, do not feel that you must have an ex- 
planation for it. Hang it up for the future to throw light 
upon. Sir William Hamilton said: ‘ The highest reach of 
human science is the scientific recognition of human ignor- 
ance.” 

Even to the prophet come the words: “ Seal it up until 
the time appointed.” What God seals, man cannot open. 
But time and prayer and study will, as to Daniel, open 
sealed writings. 

It is dishonoring to Jesus Christ and the inspired writ- 
ings to say the study of the unfulfilled prophecies brings 
only confusion and darkness. It is ours to read, to study, 
to pray, to wait. It is His to give the blessing that comes 
from reading and studying, and the explanation in his own 


time that comes to patient waiting. 
O. P. EACIIES. 


Hightstown, N. J. 
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FALSE INFERENCES FROM A BAPTIST PRINCIPLE. 


BAPTISTS have an honorable history as defenders of civil and re- 
digious liberty. For this principle our forefathers made great sacrifices 
.and endured bitter persecutions. We should be unworthy descendants 
-of so honorable an ancestry if we proved unfaithful to this principle. 
That all men everywhere should be free to worship God according to 
the dictates of their consciences, without interference by the State or 
any human power, responsible to God alone for their use of this freedom, 
is a cardinal Baptist belief. It is, indeed, a necessary corollary of the 
belief that every man’s salvation is determined by his personal relation 
to Jesus Christ, and that no one is to be received into membership in 
a Christian church who has not, by an act of personal faith, accepted 
Christ as Saviour and King. Such faith, being a personal matter be- 
tween each individual soul and God, cannot be compelled or enforced 
by civil law or physical force, and the lack of such faith cannot be con- 
sistently punished by physical pains and penalties. Complete religious 
liberty follows as a matter of course. The consequence of complete 
religious liberty is that no alliance in any form between State and 
Church is possible. Anything resembling interference with its con- 
cerns on the part of the State, or favors granted to one form of religious 
belief that are withheld from others, is opposed to the principle of 
religious liberty, and so meets with the uncompromising hostility of 
Baptists. 

There are, however, two types of legislation still found in the 
statute-books of most of our American States whose consistency is 
warmly disputed. The one consists of laws made with respect to the 
observance of the first day of the week; the other is those statutes that 
exempt from taxation property used strictly for religious purposes. In 
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the name of Baptist consistency and devotion to the principle of reli- 
gious liberty, protests are just now made with much insistence against 
both classes of laws. They are declared to be relics of the union of 
Church and State, inconsistent with the equality of all men before the 
law, so far as religious belief and practice is concerned, and therefore 
demanding repeal. These protests seem to rest on a mistaken notion 
both of what constitutes religious liberty and of the nature of the legis- 
lation in question. 

There is nothing inherent in civil legislation for the observance of 
the first day of the week that is of the nature of persecution, or that in 
any way contravenes the principle of religious liberty. Some statutesin 
some States are doubtless so drawn as to be, if rigidly enforced, perse- 
cuting. Suchstatutes are in so far indefensible, and should be promptly 
amended. These defects are, however, by no means inherent in Sun- 
day legislation. Whatever the idea of such laws used to be, the idea 
now inspiring them is not religious, but civil. No statute now extant 
compels any one to the performance of any religious act upon the first 
day of the week. No one is required under penalties to attend some 
place of worship. The manner in which the day shall be spent is left 
entirely to the choice of each citizen, with this one exception—that 
secular labor is forbidden on that day in order that the rights of all to 
one day’s rest in seven may be secured. Plainly, this is not a religious 
but a civil ordinance; not an ecclesiastical law, but a police or sanitary 
regulation. It is certainly not questioned by any sound physiologist 
that a rest of one day in seven is beneficial to every man. It is not 
questioned by any reputable sociologist that the effects of one day’s 
respite from grinding toil, with leisure for mental and moral culture, 
has a lifting, refining effect upon any people. Wholly apart from all 
religious questions, it is for the best interests of the community that a 
weekly day of rest be maintained, and this fact is recognized by large 
numbers of men who acknowledge no obligation to observe Sunday in 
any religious way. 

The workingmen of the United States, through their labor organi- 
zations, are coming more and more to demand a cessation of such work 
as is now required of them on Sundays by railroad and other corpora- 
tions, and some of the most influential of these corporations have vol- 
untarily led the way in suspending a large amount of unnecessary 
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Sunday labor that has hitherto been performed. The men who thus 
demand their weekly rest day are very few of them actuated by any 
religious motive. Most of them, it isto be feared, are seldom seen 
within the doors of any Christian church. They value Sunday as a day 
of rest, of leisure, a time when they can read and visit their friends and 
enjoy themselves. And even when no better use than this is made of 
Sunday, it is an institution of great value toa people. Seven days of 
every week spent in toil and sordid money-getting would soon elimi- 
nate from any nation all the finer feelings and better instincts of 
humanity, and reduce them to the level of the beasts that perish, or 
transform them into mere money-getting automata. 

it is true that Christian men and women value Sunday chiefly for 
other and higher reasons. The State as such, however, takes no cog- 
nizance of these reasons. It ordains the day of rest as a social institu- 
tion of proved value to mankind. It chooses the first day of the week, 
not because it specially values any supposed sacred character in that 
day, but because that is the most convenient day; one already fixed 
upon by custom for the general cessation of labor. A large part of the 
population would observe that day, in any event, by ceasing from ordi- 
nary labors, whatever law might be upon the statute-books, or if no law 
at all were there. Such being the case, it is evidently wise that this 
. day should be chosen as the weekly rest day for all. But where any 
considerable portion of the community is actuated by conscientious 
reasons to observe some other day as a day of rest and worship, it is 
proper that the laws should be so adjusted to this state of things as to 
permit these persons to pursue their ordinary avocations on Sunday, 
provided that by so doing they disturb no one else. This is evidently 
just, as it places all men on a footing of exact equality as regards their 
religious belief and practice, and subjects none to the hardship of being 
compelled to lose two days of the week, one of which they are compelled 
to observe by conscience the other by the law. Where this provision is 
made for a dissenting minority, it is evident that Sunday legislation in 
no wise interferes with every man’s religious liberty. It is, in fact, 
religious legislation in no conceivable sense. It neither imposes a 
religious duty nor interferes with a religious obligation. It is purely 
secular in its nature, as much so as any police or sanitary regula- 
tion. 
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The stringency of the Sunday laws cannot be relaxed, but withiz 
the due limits already indicated should be rather increased, and for this 
reason: The legislation has, or should have, for its object the protec- 
tion of the rights of the poor. It is possible that the rich would not 
suffer physical or mental deterioration if they ceased to observe a 
weekly day of rest. They have many opportunities for rest and recrea- 
tion—more, probably, than it is good for them to have. It is the poor 
man, who is dependent upon the labor of his hands for his daily bread, 
that needs to be protected. The privilege of a day of rest for some 
can only be secured by making abstinence from labor obligatory on all. 
It follows, therefore, that if one admits that it is for the interest of the 
working man to have his Sunday for rest and for such mental and 
spiritual culture as he desires, the working man cannot secure this day 
of rest without the help of legislation. In the ideal state of society 
and human nature, all men would do that which is best for them, and 
no man would oppress another for his own gain. But it is too evident 
that we do not live in an ideal state of society, and that human nature 
has not yet reached the ideal of its development. There are plenty of 
men who are ready to take advantage of a brother man’s weakness, 
and to make their gain by the sweat of his brow. The greed of em- 
ployers, against which orators who speak for the working man are 
always ready to declaim, manifests itself in no way more unmistakably 
than in requiring their employés to labor on Sunday whenever Sunday 
labor is greatly profitable. The Sunday newspaper and the Sunday 
excursion are maintained, not out of any philanthropic desire to benefit 
the community, but because the publication of a newspaper and the run- 
ning of excursion trains and boats are profitable on Sunday far beyond 
any other day of the week. In order that these things may be done 
many men must work harder on Sunday than on any other day. If,” 
now, all legislative restraints were abolished, and the question of Sun- 
day rest were left entirely to individual choice, there are employers of 
labor in large number who would insist on running their shops seven 
days in the week instead of six, having no religious scruples to hinder 
them, and still less being restrained by any consideration regarding 
the good of their employés. It would not be long before the working 
man would have no day of rest, and certainly no greater calamity than 
this could well befallhim. One of the few precious privileges that still 
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remain to the man who must gain his bread by daily labor, is the right 
to rest one day in seven from this grinding toil. 

Sunday as a legal institution is merely a weekly holiday. But it is 
found necessary to protect all holidays by legislation. Does anybody 
believe that if the observance of the Fourth of July and Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas, and the other holidays of the year were entirely 
left to individual choice, that they could long survive the fierce com- 
petition of modern business life? The greed for gain would lead first 
one man and then another to continue his business on holidays, and in 
self-protection others would be obliged to follow, until at length the 
holiday would practically disappear. The history of the early-closing 
movement on Saturday in this State shows how necessary legislation 
is to secure the working man a holiday. For several years by a con- 
certed action some few large firms in the same lines of business adopted 
a system of early closing during the Summer, but the practice was by 
no means general, and it had no sure basis until a statute made Satur- 
day afternoon a legal holiday. When all banks and public offices 
closed at noon on Saturday, it was found not only practicable to close 
private offices and shops, but of little use to keep them open, and so 
the half-holiday became assured as a Summer institution, and is more 
and more generally observed with every year. All experience, as well 
as logicand common sense, sustains the necessity of Sunday legislation 
to protect Sunday rest; but such legislation should be strictly secular, 
and should leave the question of the religious observance of the day to 
the decision of each man. 

The idea is equally unfounded that the exemption of certain prop- 
erty from taxation on the ground of its use for exclusively religious or 
charitable purposes is an infraction of the theory of complete separation 
" between church and State. Those who suppose this antagonism be- 
tween exemption and religious liberty ignore some of the fundamental 
principles of taxation. The general principles on which all taxes are 
laid is that the expense of government shall be assessed upon citizens in 
accordance with their ability to pay. Taxes are assessed upon real 
estate in part because of convenience and in part because that species 
of property is either actually or potentially productive of profit to the 
owner. Religious and charitable institutions of all kinds have a distinct 
tendency to lessen the burden of taxation by diminishing the chief 
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burdens of society —the support of the improvident or unfortunate 
and the confinement of criminals. If there were neither paupers nor 
criminals in the community, the expenses of government would be re- 
duced toa minimum. Every church and charitable institution exists 
for the direct purpose of reducing pauperism and crime. Hence it is 
good public policy, from a purely secular point of view, to encourage 
the establishment of churches and charitable organizations of every 
kind by refraining from imposing upon them financial burdens. So 
long as this encouragement is extended equally to all institutions with- 
out regard to the special faith or want of faith professed by those who 
have them in charge, there is no infringement of the principle of 
religious liberty. That principle demands the equal treatment of all 
men whatever their religious belief. It does not prohibit the equal en- 
couragement of all by the State. To extend the same favor to all is to 
show partiality to none. Moreover, the maintenance of every religious 
and charitable organization is in itself of the nature of a tax upon the 
incomes of the people. To tax a tax is contrary to the principles of 
economics. Property that from the very nature of the case can produce 
no income but demands outgo is properly exempted from taxation on 
purely economic principles. If churches and charitable societies ought 
to pay taxes upon their property, it is impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that on the same principle municipal and other property held for 
public uses should also be taxed, which is absurd. Anyone who will 
read a good treatise on taxation and master its fundamental principles, 
will be speedily freed from the notion that fidelity to the principle of 
religious liberty requires Baptists to protest against the exemption of 
church property from taxation. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCILS. 


Much has been said and written upon this subject, but the subject 
is by no means exhausted. Churches seem determined not to heed 
the suggestions of writers and speakers, and not to learn the lessons 
which painful experiences so often and emphatically teach. On so im- 
portant a subject we need line upon line, precept upon precept, here 
a little and therea great deal. Councils, as often called and conducted, 
are worse than useless, and sometimes they are painfully farcical. It 
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is, therefore, of the utmost importance that greater care should be 
taken regarding the methods by which they are called, and regarding 
their own modes of procedure when they are in session. While these 
remarks are true of ecclesiastical councils in general, they are especially 
true of councils called to decide as to the propriety of ordaining brethren 
to the Gospel ministry. 

A few suggestions, though some of them may have been made be- 
fore in articles in this QUARTERLY, are not out of place. We suggest, 
in the first place, that all the churclfes of the Association to which the 
church calling the council belongs should be invited to send delegates. 
This is an important matter; there is danger that an ecclesiastical 
council may be so called as to carry out the will of the church calling 
it, whatever that will may be. If there is danger that the will of the 
church should be thwarted if a large council is called, there is a tempt- 
ation to call a small council, and one that is in sympathy with the ends 
which the church desires to secure. In order to avoid even the sus- 
picion of a collusion of this sort, it is greatly wise to invite all the 
churches in the Association. Councils must be so called and con- 
ducted that no one can say that they were ‘‘ packed” in the interest 
ef any church or man. There must, of course, be a limit some- 
where, and perhaps there is no better limit than the Associational limits 
which we have now suggested. A council thus called is widely removed 
from even the suspicion of being called in the interests of any special 
ends which any particular church may desire to subserve. 

Another point is of great importance. Letters missive should be 
sent out at least one month previous to the time of meeting appointed 
for the council. Two good reasons can be assigned for this course. 
First, an opportunity can thus be afforded all the delegates for making 
necessary inquiry concerning the character and training of the candi- 
date asking ordination. At times such inquiries may be unnecessary, 
but at other times, as we all well know, such inquiries are of the utmost 
importance. Delegates should go to a council prepared to act intelli- 
gently, whether they vote to recommend or to postpone the ordination 
ef the candidate appearing before the council. But another reason is of 
equal importance. Many churches have but monthly church meetings. 
If the meeting has just been held, there is no opportunity for appointing 
delegates except a special meeting be called for that purpose. Many 
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churches are afflicted by a multiplication of business meetings, but 
other churches carefully avoid calling special meetings. It is not fair 
that such churches be asked to depart from their usual methods of 
transacting business because of the indifference or stupidity of other 
churches. The multiplication of church meetings is often a clear de- 
vice of the enemy of churches and souls. The fewer church meetings,. 
as arule, the better. The larger and more wisely conducted churches, 
those which have the wisdom to arrange their business chiefly through: 
an advisory committee, are accustomed to spend but little time for the 
actual transaction of business in the church meeting. Two or three 
illustrations have recently come to our notice of the folly of the present 
mode of calling councils. Churches have been invited to send dele- 
gates to a council a week or two after their church meeting had been 
held, and no other church meeting was to be held for two or three 
weeks more. The result was that in some cases the invitation lay un- 
noticed, and in other cases a few brethren appointed themselves dele- 
gates and attended the council, trusting that the church would’ 
endorse their action after the council had adjourned. Churches. 
ought to decide not to recognize a request that comes to them with: 
so little regard for the proprieties of the case and for the interests of 
the churches invited. The whole subject of ecclesiastical councils: 
ought to be carefully re-discussed. We ought either to refuse to hold’ 
them, or to make them more authoritative and in every way more- 
worthy of the careful consideration of all the churches. 

In the case of ecclesiastical councils called to advise as to the pro- 
priety of ordination, it will often be found greatly wise for the church: 
calling the council to hold a preliminary examination of the candidate— 
an examination before the council is called. The church could invite 


three or four brethren in whose judgment entire confidence is reposed’ 


to act as this preliminary committee of examination. Sometimes an 
examination of this sort would prevent the calling of a council, and thus. 
save the candidate from some degree of humiliation, and the church 
from inconvenience, and the entire denomination from criticism. Can- 
didates who are clearly not prepared to pass a careful examinatiom 
should be discouraged from appearing before a council, and the 
church should be discouraged in its desire to call a council. This 
mode of procedure commends itself to all right-minded persons. 
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When the council has met, in any case, the consideration of alli 
the subjects brought before it ought to be much more thorough than is 
ordinarily the case. A man who isa graduate of a college and of a. 
theological seminary ought to submit to an examination in the originak 
languages of the Scriptures and in church history, especially as it is re- 
lated to our own denominational life and polity. There should also be- 
a careful examination in the system of doctrine and church order which. 
we, as a denomination, hold. Such an examination might properly 
be extended through several days. If all the council could not remain, 
as very probably would be the case, a judicious committee could be ap-- 
pointed, whose business it would be, after such examination had been 
held, to summon the council to hear the report and to advise regarding 
the course to be pursued. Nota few of our brethren are disposed to- 
absent themselves entirely from councils as they are ordinarily con-- 
ducted. They are hurried, superficial, characterless, although involv-- 
ing the most serious consequences. 

Still another point is to be carefully considered. No arrangements. 
for ordination ought to be made until the council has recommended that 
ordination take place. Tomake arrangements for the public services of 
ordination in the evening, while the council is called to meet in the after-. 
noon, is to render the council a farce, pure and simple. It is an im-. 
position upon all the delegates, their churches, and upon the commun- 
ity generally. Councils ought to counsel; and, except they have this. 
function, they had better not meet at all. The time has come for us. 
to speak in no uncertain tones regarding this entire subject. The 
churches must take the matter into their own hands, and refuse to send: 
delegates, as one church has repeatedly done, except some of these- 
principles of sound common sense are observed in the method of call- 
ing the council, and in the conduct of the examination after the council: 
has assembled. 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 


This body, which represents all that is scholarly and influential in 
the most stately and ornate of the Protestant bodies, has Jately held its. 
triennial session in New York. We ought to beg the pardon of the 
august body, or of a considerable portion of it, for intimating that it is. 
Protestant. To be sure, the official name of the religious organization 
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that the Convention represents is ‘‘ The Protestant Episcopal Church 
4in the United States of America.” To every word of this title, how- 
ever (excepting the single word Church) there are vehement objections 
made. It is not a Protestant body, we are told, because its chief dis- 
tinction as compared with the sects is, that it is a branch of the visible 
‘Catholic and Apostolic Church, that is the only body fitly designated 
asa Church. All who do not belong to this Church, while they may 
‘be very good people, are schismatics and heretics—they are ‘‘ sects,” 
denominations, what you will, only #of a Church. The word Episco- 
pal is superfluous, for the Church has had bishops since the Apostolic 
age. The “Church z# the United States” is objectionable also, as it 
should be ‘‘Church of the United States”; the former phrase might 
admit that there are other Churches, while the latter is exclusive. Ina 
word ‘* The American Church” is the only title sufficiently broad ang 
descriptive to suit the case. Unfortunately—or fortunately, as one looks 
at it—the Convention did not take kindly to these views of the case, and 
no action was taken looking towards a new name. This is a sensible 
conclusion, for nothing would cause a greater outburst of ridicule, 
nothing would do more to hinder its growth, than the haughty as- 
sumption by the numerically weakest of the principal Protestant bodies 
that it was the sole representative on American soil of the Apostolic 
Church. Even by the terms of the ‘‘ Catholic” theory, the Roman 
Catholic Church has an indefeasible title to be regarded as a branch 
of the American Church, and the Protestant Episcopal Church has no 
such theoretical supremacy as some of its members would claim. 

We have thus touched upon one of the “‘ burning questions” that 
engaged the Convention. Another was the question ofa Hymnal. A 
-committee has been at work on a Hymnal for a long time, and during 
the past year the results have been before the Church in a tentative 
edition. The battle over this has raged fiercely in the Church news- 
papers and periodicals, and it waxed hotter in the Convention itself. 

The whole subject was finally re-committed, several experts in hymn- 
ology being added to the editors, and the whole battle is to be fought 
over again in the future. We Baptists sometimes bewail our lack of 
centralization and in certain moods imagine that if we had some strong 
legislative body certain things at least would go better. But the cen- 
itralized churches seem to fare no more smoothly than we in our ex- 
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"treme independency. The making of a Hymnal is one of the things 
‘for which a large committee, and, still more, a legislative assembly, is 
unfitted, from the nature of the case. One man, or at most two men, 
who have a practical knowledge of music and hymnology, can make a 
better collection than seven men; and seven men can do far better 
‘than two hundred. It is a case where efficiency and numbers are in 
inverse ratio to each other. The only safety for a Church bent on 
having an official Hymnal is to appoint a small committee of thor- 
oughly competent men, in whom confidence is felt, and to adopt or 
reject their work as a whole. If adopted it will doubtless have defects, 
‘like everything human; but the defects will be as nothing compared 
with a Hymnal voted on hymn by hymn and made up according to the 
Caprice or ignorance of a miscellaneous convention. Such tinkering 
may easily spoil a good collection, but it can never make one. 

More than half of the Convention’s time, we should judge from the 
reports, was spent in attempts to amend the Prayer-Book. Though a 
‘very conservative body, and much averse to innovations, especially 
when they are proposed without disguise as innovations, there had 
-come to be a strong sentiment in the Church in favor of revision. 
Those who favored changes were by no means united in theological 
beliefs or in practice. The fact is not generally known, even to Epis- 
-copalians, that there has been super-added to the written law of the 
rubrics an unwritten law of custom in each parish, slowly growing by 
‘the changes introduced by succcessive rectors, until in place of the uni- 
form worship contemplated by the Prayer-Book there is really almost 
-as much diversity as can be found in the non-liturgical Churches. It 
-was the wish of not a few that customs not sanctioned by existing rubrics, 
‘but very generally accepted, should receive formal authorization. 

It is amusing to mere schismatics and heretics to note how propo- 
-sitions of this nature were fought. For example, the Convention lis- 
‘tened to the singing of an anthem during the offertory—a thing cus- 
tomary in many churches but not authorized by a rubric—without a 
‘thought of protest; but when it was proposed to authorize this in the 
‘rubric there was a long and hot debate, and the proposal was defeated. 
‘In numerous instances changes were voted down that would have simply 
-expressed the prevailing custom in the churches. According to the 
rrubric, the singing of the ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis” is optional at morning 
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service after the reading or singing of the portion of Psalms for the- 
day. It is the practice, however, in all but very low-church parishes to 
sing the “‘ Gloria in excelsis’ only in connection with the celebration 
of the communion. Buta proposition to make the rubric correspond 
with this practice was defeated by a large vote. 

Other proposed changes were intended to enrich the service and 
make it more flexible. Such as were adopted will have the effect of 
makin g worship still more lacking in uniformity. As the matter now 
stands, noone can tell on opening the Prayer-Book where the minister 
will begin or what will come next, so much of the service is left to his 
discretion. This is no objection from our point of view, but it is quite 
inconsistent with the liturgical idea. If it is worth while to have a lit- 
urgy at all, it certainly seems desirable that it should not be confusing 
to the worshipper by reason of its complexity and needless variety. In 
connection with these perplexing changes, the Convention voted against 
the one change proposed that would really have enriched the Prayer- 
Book. A ‘‘ Short Office for Special Occasions’ had been prepared, 
for the use of missionaries and others on occasions when the morning or 
evening service would be too long or complicated. This was simple, 
serviceable, and free from every objection that does not lie against any 
and every liturgical form. Many regret its defeat exceedingly. 

But while the Convention was so particular about admitting changes . 
that custom sanctions and reason approves, it came dangerously near 
admitting some things that are theologically detestable. A prayer for 
the souls of those who have died after being baptized—a bit of unadul- 
terated Romanism—had powerful advocates, and failed of adoption by - 
the narrowest of margins, since a change of five votes would have added 
it to the Prayer-Book. It is not agreeable to see such a body so careful 
about the mint, anise and cumin of religion, yet unmindful of the- 
weightier matters of the law. 

One who goes carefully over the reports of the Convention’s work on 
the Prayer-Book and compares the meagre results reached with the 
vast amount of time and eloquence expended in reaching them, will 
be amused or vexed according to his temperament. If he has a 
healthy sense of humor, he will smile, and if he still remembers a lit-- 
tle of his classics he will murmur to himself: 


‘* Laborant montes, nasectur ridiculus mus.” 
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VIII. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


PASTORAL HINTS. 


THERE are three great endowments for the minister and preacher. 
‘The first is deep and cultured piety. These adjectives express the 
quality of the piety required better than the adverb and adjective, 
deeply cultured. Piety should be profoundly rooted among the facul- 
ties of the soul, and then nourished, guarded and trained to healthful 
exercise and wise ends. 

The second requisite to a very effective ministry is intellectual 
power; and the third, oratorical genius. 

Hamerton has an essay addressed to ‘‘ A young man of brilliant 
ability.” It is not to such that these brief rules are written, nor to 
those who have one or more of the gifts which insure eminence in the 
pulpit. 

Let us speak to the average man, who can least afford to overlook 
those little details which, combined with ordinary ability, will render a 
pastor particularly acceptable, and possibly may conceal his defective 
training or meagre endowments. 

Be sincere in all expressions of interest in people. A word of com- 
mendation is better than censure. Indiscriminate praise will do no 
good, for folks have some jucgment as to their merit. Flattery is 
wicked, and, what is almost as bad, weak. Insincerity, too, will de- 
stroy one’s moral fibre. It is possible to discover one good thing in 
every case as a basis for sincere comment. Speak cordially of that; 
about the rest keep silent. Sincerity is required in all pastoral 
work. 

Be cheerful. Is there a man, woman, or child who can look on a 
cheerful face without feeling that the Divine is near? The angels 
always said to their hearers, ‘‘ Fear not.” Some faces confer a bene- 
diction, others always call upon you to fear. ‘‘ Put on a good counte- 
nance,” said Disraeli, ‘no one has a right to appear anxious but 
him who has no anxiety.” Edersheim says beautifully of Christ: 
‘* He carried the look of heaven on his face, and the peace of God on 
his lips.” 

Be careful of your word in small matters as well as great. Multi- 
farious demands are made upon the pastor. These often come when 
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he is busiest. The easiest way to liberty is to promise attention or 
assistance in the future. He will call, will write a letter, will investi- 
gate a question. It is easy to forget such promises. Scrupulous. 
observance of them will bring a return of trust that will be sweet and 
valuable. 

Be a gentleman in manners and dress. There is a happy medium 
between the manners of a court and democratic independence and 
bluntness. Dignity with approachableness is necessary. A judge once 
said, with reference to a certain clergyman of studied address: ‘‘I do 
not like to feel that I must brush my coat every time I speak to a min- 
ister.” As to wardrobe, it costs no more to be appropriately dressed 
than slovenly attired. 

There is no calling in which open, seeing eyes are as necessary as. 
in pastoral work. Our Lord’s lips are studied more than his eyes, but. 
these might be studied with great profit. Absent-mindedness even for 
a second may cause deep regret. 

Be prompt. Attend once more to this familiar counsel. Idle 
neglect in private life is really the most laborious habit. Procras- 
tination in beginning services destroys all method and repels busy people. 

Be brief in public services, in prayer-meetings. After all that has. 
been said, how few pastors observe this rule. It is a fact that most 
prayer-meetings go into Winter quarters for the first half of the allotted 
time, and then at the end wonder why they have not had a more active 
campaign, more firing, more warmth. At funerals, be brief when it is. 
cold for the sake of those who are compelled to wait outside; be brief 
when it is warm for the sake of those inside. In prayer, be brief for 
the sake of directness and the maintenance of worship on the part of 
the audience and of yourself. King Solomon offered the longest 
prayer recorded in the Bible. We are not kings, nor are congregations. 
our subjects. 

Do not exaggerate either in statement of facts or in estimating. 
your work. People not Oriental and not extremely Western like careful. 
statements, and respect a man whose judgments are generally found to 
be correct. 

The man who, every Monday morning, thinks he never had such a. 
large congregation as the day before, and never preached as good a 
sermon as the last, ought to increase in physical avoirdupois, but 
his pleasing self-satisfaction will not really support the work a great. 
while. 

Read the Scriptures intelligently and correctly. A study of the 
original texts will show where the emphasis should be placed. The use 
of light thus gained will relieve the verses of the sound they get in. 
common reading, and add a newcharm. At the same time, the truth 


will be conveyed more correctly. 
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In elocution, do not use the humid voice, suggesting wailing, ex- 
cept when feelings are positively beyond control. It is not often that a 
man is as profoundly moved as that tone would indicate. Even a simu- 
lated tone is a blemish in a preacher. 

Avoid using the address ‘‘ beloved’ so often that it would be re- 
freshing to the audience to hear you use Mr. Hobbs’s term, ‘“‘ bejig- 
gered,” or some other honest, less canted phrase. The use of this. 
term of endearment stamps a man at once as a professional of a certain 
profession. Use it if it seems wise to address such a superlative epithet 
to a promiscuous assembly, but do not use it repeatedly and habitu- 
ally. It may be regarded as a matter of taste, but taste should not lead 
to what is tasteless. 

There may rarely be found pastors who can endure the cost of in- 
attention to such suggestions as these, which many an intelligent lay- 
man would make if he dared. With pastors the question should not 
be, how much power can I afford to lose? but what increment can I 
gain in effectivenes in the highest of callings? 

If every one of these qualities, expressed or implied, is not abso- 
lutely necessary, they are all very desirable, perfectly legitimate, and 
easily attainable even by those who vainly strive for the more dazzling. 
gifts. 

CHARLES A. REESE. 


Rutland, Vt. 


THE PRAYER-MEETING—ANOTHER ‘“ EXPERIENCE.” 


As all knowledge is relative, it is also individual. Especially is this. 
latter true when that knowledge has been gained, not from books, but 
by experience. Ifthe knowledge thus gained be small, it compensates 
by being accurate and trustworthy. Ina peculiar and valuable sense, 
itis yours. In this, and from the intrinsic importance of the subject, 
must be found my apology for following so soon in that pathway of 
thought traversed by Dr. Hobart. As his comprehensive and discrim- 
inating contribution to the subject was helpful to me, soI shall be 
delighted if this shall aid another brother. 

The history of the prayer-meeting is known, as all things else are, 
better to God than it is to us. Doubtless its history runs parallel with 
the history of the race. Our Saviour certainly had reference to a meet- 
ing of this character when he said, ‘‘ If two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven.” The meetings recorded in Acts were 
more of this nature than of any other of the meetings held by the 
Christian Church. Pliny, in the year 103, writing to the Emperor, dis- 
suaded him from the enforcements of the edicts. upon Christians, upon 
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the ground that they were a harmless people, ‘‘ chargeable with no 
offence, only they were in the habit of meeting together to sing songs 
and worship Christ as God.” 

In the prayer-meeting, therefore, we are going back to New Testa- 

ment models—to a meeting in the truest sense of the Church. And 

_just in proportion as this is true, is the meeting important. It is the 
pulse indicating the spiritual life of the Church. Dr. Cuyler says, ‘‘a 
-cold prayer-meeting is at once the cause and the effect of spiritual 
declension.” 

These things being true, we come to the time-worn question, ‘‘ How 
‘can we havea good prayer-meeting?” It is not our purpose to enter 
largely into the subject, but we promise one thing—no less true because 
.always insisted upon—the presence of God’s spirit—the heart must be 
sin sympathy with the things of Jesus Christ. 


‘In prayer, the lips ne’er act the winning part 
Without the sweet concurrence of the heart.” 


Blessed is that meeting into which the thought ‘‘ what makes a 
good prayer-meeting” never comes—a time when God and his people 
meet, where the prayer-meeting is only the unthought of means and 
occasion of a fellowship divine; where individual privilege and individ- 
ual relation to God is the supreme thought—where these things are 
there is always a good prayer-meeting. 

Among its other helpful features, I should expect the prayer-meet- 
ing to be the prayer-meeting of the Church—that is, the Church in all its 
membership should participate. The ideal meeting is one in which 
each has a part, but how to secure this—‘‘ Aye, there’s the rub.” To 
accomplish this, I have found the use of topic cards most helpful. 
These accomplish two things, they invite and assist to a previous prepa- 
ration of mind and heart, and they stimulate thought by their very defi- 
niteness. There is, however, with these a danger. They form a 
mould: but the spirit of times objects to moulds. To obviate any objec- 
tion arising from this, let it be frankly stated by the leader of the meet- 
ing that if the thought of any individual be not in harmony with the 
subject assigned for that meeting, let no attention be paid to that sub- 
ject. More is wanted, however, than topic cards—you need a live 
subject. Not necessarily a sensational subject (if you are so happy as 
to know what ‘‘ sensational” means), but a subject in which thinking 
people are interested. On a card before mel note the subject, ‘‘ What 
to you are the best evidences of the truth of the Christian religion ”"— 
illustrating one sort of topics. Then, too, no better or more interesting 
subjects can be found than doctrinal ones. They myst always form the 
staple of religious thinking as long as man remains as he is. But topic 
cards and interesting subjects are by no means an ‘‘open sesame” to 
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a good prayer meeting. We have the machinery—we need steam to 
make it go. There now comes the effort of the leader to interest the 
people in that prepared. Public announcements and admonitions 
seem in their effect like echo answering echo. There must be a more 
direct method. Itis laborious, but I know nothing that yields as good 
results as a previous word to each one thought of as a participant. 
Not merely expressing a hope that they will ‘‘ have a word to say,” 
but assigning them a definite part of a definite topic—asking a direct 
question to be answered in the public meeting. If the information you 
ask for is not accessible to them, supply it on the card by which you 
make your request. One must say, ‘‘ this is machine work.” It might 
be so termed, but it is none the less valuable. It assists to the time 
when the young Christian, or old, can do without the machine. ‘‘Is it 
worth the trouble?” Yes, anything that perfects Christian charac- 
ter is. 

The prayer-meeting should bea place for the spiritual development of 
the young Christian. Not long since, I had occasion to ask one of our 
young men to publicly address a meeting of Christians. He hesitated. 
He desired to, but was timid. I spoke of my desire that he might be 
efficient in every respect, including this, in Christian service. He 
replied that he desired to but did not know how to accomplish it. I 
wanted to aid him. HowcouldI doit? I determined, as far as pos- 
sible, to make the prayer-meeting for him, and others like him, a step- 
ping stone to higher public efficiency. Now young men are associated 
with me in the opening service of the meeting. A certain one, desig- 
nated beforehand, is expected to read the evening Scripture and 
announce the several opening hymns; this much isexpected. Beyond 
this, he is invited to offer a short prayer and make a few remarks on the 
topic of the meeting—this last feature is optional with the young man. 
To this same end, the development of the Christian usefulness of the 
young, arrangement is made, in our provision of the prayer-meeting 
schedule, for several meetings during the year, conducted entirely by 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. The young people 
arrange for their own subject and mutually stir one another up to par- 
ticipation and good work. This arrangement has the advantages of 
familiarizing the young people with the conducting of a meeting larger 
than their own, of bringing them into the church prayer meeting, and 
of strengthening the bond of sympathy between both these branches of 
the Christian Church. 

Another thing the prayer-meeting offers—that is, a grand oppor- 
tunity for the religious education of the membershif. A member of the 
church for five years ought to know considerably more of religious 
truth at the end of that time than at the beginning. The time has 
passed when intelligent minds can be satisfied with religious platitudes. 
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They demand definite knowledge. They have a right to know. 
Knowledge in religion is the handmaid of faith to a Christian mind. 
In missions it is the forerunner of enthusiasm and zeal. This religious 
education should be systematic. Itshouldadvance. Its definite object 
should be to impart, as completely as circumstances permit, a some- 
what careful knowledge of the Bible, its books, writers, circumstances 
of writing, contents, etc., of the doctrines usually embraced in treatises 
on systematic theology, and last, but not least, a survey of the work 
accomplished and in progress in the world’s mission fields. 

This may appear a very large conception of what the prayer-meet- 
ing may accomplish, but from experience it has been proved both 
possible and profitable. . . . The meeting is now open. Let par- 
ticipation be general. 

BENJ. L. HERR. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 


THE SECOND COMING OF JESUS CHRIST. 


The second personal appearance of the Lord Jesus Christ is dis- 
tinctly taught in the New Testament. But we must guard against the 
common error of supposing that in every case in which a coming of 
Jesus Christ is spoken of, reference is made to his final personal ap- 
pearance. In the Bible, as well as in other books, we have to examine 
the connection in which words stand, in order to know what is the idea 
intended to be conveyed. 

I, There are passages in which Jesus Christ promises to bestow 
special personal blessings, in which he uses the definite statements, 
** We will come,” ‘*1 will come.” See John 14:23: Rev. 3:20. 

II. In the letter to the church in Ephesus, Jesus threatened to re- 
move opportunities from them, and in that to the church in Pergamos, 
he threatened to manifest his displeasure ; and in both cases he used 
the expression, ‘‘ I will come.” See Rev. 2: 5,16. 

III. Luke 12:40, ‘‘ Be ye therefore ready also, for the Son of Man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not,” is usually quoted as if it cer- 
tainly referred to the final coming. But what are the facts in the 
case? In answer to a request made to him, Jesus Christ spoke of the 
danger of covetousness, and then gave the parable of the rich man to 
whom God said, ‘‘ Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee.” It is evident that this refers to the sudden death of the man. 
Jesus then continued talking to his disciples on the importance of due 
attention to their spiritual well being, and the necessity for constant 
watchfulness, and he closes with the injunction above quoted. In this 
way, Jesus urged upon his disciples the importance of living in constant 
preparation for death, and spoke of that event as his coming. And I 
think that John 14:3 refers to the same event, and that Jesus was tell- 
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ing the disciples of something for their speedy personal comfort, in that 
he would at death receive them to himself, rather than directing their 
attention to an event which was many centuries distant. And I think 
this view accords with the statements of Paul 2 Cor. 5:8: and Phil. 1:23. 


IV. In Matthew 16:28, Mark 9:1, and Luke 9:27, we have three 
different versions of a statement which Jesus Christ made to his dis- 
ciples. Although the wording differs, there is no real discrepancy. 
Jesus speaks of something which would occur while some who heard 
him were still alive on the earth, and therefore he ‘could not have re- 
ferred to his second personal appearance. I think he did refer to the 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, and the 
proclamation and the triumphs of the Gospel after that. 

V. In Matthew 24:30, Mark, 13:26, and Luke, 21:27, we havea 
prediction of ‘‘the Son of Man coming in the clouds ;” and it is thought 
this must certainly mean his final coming. It appears that on this 
occasion the disciples had directed the attention of Jesus to the building 
of the temple; and according to the concurrent testimony of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, he said in reply, ‘‘ There shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down.” Whatever may have 
been the exact words of the apostles, it is evident that they inquired 
about the event which Jesus had predicted, saying, according to Mark 
13:4, ‘‘ When shall these things be? and what shall be the sign when 
all these things shall be fulfilled?” And Jesus answered this question, 
telling, as all admit, about the events preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, and then speaks of the darkening of the 
sun, and of the moon ceasing to give light, etc., which according to 
Mark 13:24 wasto be ‘‘ Jn those days,” after that tribulation, z. ¢., the 
trials preceding the destruction of Jerusalem; and according to Mat- 
thew 24:29 ‘‘ Jmmediately after the tribulation of those days.” And 
that he had no reference to his final second appearance is further 
proved by the fact that Matthew, Mark and Luke each tell us (witha 
very slight variation imthe words used), that Jesus distinctly affirmed, 
‘* This generation shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled.” 

VI. Notwithstanding the fact that so many passages of Scripture 
which refer to a coming of the Lord Jesus Christ have been misunder- 
stood and misapplied, there can be no doubt that the New Testament 
does distinctly and positively teach that Jesus Christ will Aersonally 
appear on the earth a secondtime. I think Jesus referred to this, John 
5:28-29; 6:40, and Matthew 25:31,46. And it is more distinctly declared, 
Acts 1: 11, where after the ascension of Jesus, the ‘‘two men 
in white apparel” said to the disciples, ‘‘ Ye men of Galilee, why stand 
ye gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
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into heaven.” And after this it is very frequently referred to in the 
epistles. See Phil. 3: 20, 1 Thess., 1: 10, 4: 16,17, 2 Thess., 1: 7, Titus 
2:13, Heb. 9: 28. These passages speak distinctly of the coming from 
heaven, and the appearing on earth of the Lord Jesus Christ; and they 
indicate that it will be at the end of the world, in connection with the 
resurrection of the dead, the final judgment, and the reception of the 
righteous into a state of eternal blessedness. 

Wo. HUuRLIN. 


Antrim, N. H. + 
READING OF SCRIPTURE AND HYMNS. 


THE church service should be harmoniously beautiful and solemn; 
every part should contribute to the inspiration of a spirit of true, earn- 
est worship. Entirely too much is required of the sermon; and the 
sermon often has a very difficult task to counteract the influence of, or 
the want of interest, in other parts of the service. A sermon goes for all 
it is worth only when the audience is prepared for it by the preliminary 
reading and singing and praying. And then it has its wonted effect 
only when the parts of service immediately following it clinch its thought 
and add to its power. The value of the prayer cannot be over-estimated. 
The man who is to preach should make the prayer. But too little at- 
tention is given to the reading of the Scripture and hymns. 

The Scripture is shamefully abused in the pulpit. The word is made 
to mean what it does mo¢ mean, and often made to mean nothing at all 
intelligible. A fine voice is not essential to excellent public reading; 
it is important, but not essential. Knowledge of what the Scriptures 
mean is essential. Then there must be a spiritual conception of the 
truth, with the emotion which attends it. With these the reader pays 
very little regard to the painfully inconsistent punctuation and division 
of the verses, and furnishes, without an added word, a clear, forcible 
exposition in the character of his reading. Many a minister would 
better spend the time given to ‘‘jotting down a few thoughts” for 
prayer-meeting in acquainting himself with the chapter to be read and 
the manner in which he will read it. God’s thoughts already jotted 
down are precious to his saints. They like to hear them pure and 
simple. The man who can really read the Scriptures to an audience is 
a man of power and a great preacher of the Word. Hetakes hold of 
the book in a solemn, dignified, yet pleasant and earnest manner, and 
announces the portion to be read in a way which says, ‘‘ This is God’s 
sweet and holy message of grace to us. It is our Father’s voice we are 
about to hear. What good thing will He say to us to-day?” and every 
ear is ready for the truth. Then he reads naturally, slowly and easily, 
avoiding a certain familiar tone which he adopts in reading human 
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authors. As he reads passages familiar to the people, countenances 
lighten, or growsolemn and thoughtful, as the inflection or punctuation 
brings out truths which they never dreamed were underneath those 
simple words. In company with a friend, I listened to one of our most 
noted preachers as he read the Scriptures before preaching. My friend 
said: ‘*‘ He can read better than that. He is reserving all of his force 
the sermon.” What an error! The chapter was worth a great ex- 
penditure of nerve force. The sermon preached was good, but the 
chapter skimmed bristled with beautiful truths, which, if they had been 
given all their force, would have made the sermon tenfold more power- 
ful than it was. The Scripture reading should be preparatory to the 
sermon both in its selection and in its rendering. No man is really a 
good public reader of the Word who is not often overwhelmed and car- 
ried entirely out of himself as he reads, and weary and weak when the 
chapter or passage is ended. It takes nerve force; it requires mental 
and spiritual power to take God’s thoughts upon: the mind and heart, 
and hand them down to the people. 

Hymn reading is another vitally important feature of the service. 
The mumblings and mutterings, and gyrations and intonations and in- 
flections of this part of the service are often ridiculous. They are un- 
necessary. Some men ought never to try to read a hymn in the 
pulpit, because they don’t know how. The hymn may be carefully 
and solemnly announced without reading it, and the habit of reading 
one stanza, or two or three lines, is silly. Many hymns cannot be read 
at all by anybody with good effect. They were not meant to be read, 
but to be sung. Short and peculiar expressions occur which are beau- 
tiful when set to appropriate music, or beautiful in their poetry, which 
fall with flat unmeaningness when attempt is made to read them in the 
hymn. Repetitions often occur which are impossible to be read with 
any good effect. There can be but one rule for hymn reading which 
will surely prevent the habit from some time or other making discord in 
the service. That rule is, never to read the hymn at all nor any part 
of it. The only proper rule to follow is to study the hymns as one does 
the Scripture to be read, and then use common sense and all possible 
training, and read those or parts of those in which the reading will im- 
press the truth they teach, and enable the congregation to sing with the 
spirit and with the understanding. 

When the entire church service becomes something in which the 
full importance of the smallest part is recognized, instead of regarding 
the Scripture and prayers and hymns as “‘ preliminary services,” more 
attention will be given to learning to read. Men who stand high in 
scholarship and pulpit ability are culpably ignorant of the art of read- 
ing. It is not genius which makes readers: it is careful training and 
practice. Ifa man has a well trained head and a warm heart, and does 
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not learn to read effectively, he does wrong as a minister of Christ. 
His power is not more than half what it might be. There are men in 
the pulpit whose “‘ natural gifts” as readers of Scripture and hymns 
are highly spoken of who read as poorly as most ministers do until they 
paid two dollars a lesson for a year or two for those ‘‘ natural gifts.” 
What is the use of reading poorly all one’s life when, by a year of 
earnest study of the subject, and five years of thoughtful, careful prac- 
tice, almost any minister of Christ may at least double his pulpit power, 
and a majority may increase it a hundredfold? 

IRVING F. DAvIs. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


INTEREST IN CHURCH AFFAIRS. 


It should always he understood that when anyone joins a church he 
places himself there to do a work. Too many Christians are influenced 
by the spirit of indifference when they first unite with a church. When 
they have been baptized and the hand of fellowship extended to them, 
many seem to think that the greater part of their work has been ac- 
complished. If we understand what our Saviour meant when he said: 
** Go work to-day in my vineyard,” the work has just begun when he 
places himself in fellowship with the children of God. In order, there- 
fore, to influence members to take more interest in church and denomi- 
national affairs, perhaps it may be well to resort to the following 
methods: 


First, let the pastor himself be in full sympathy with the work. To 
a great extent a church is influenced by the life of the pastor. Ifa 
pastor shows himself to be careless and unconcerned about the work of 
the church and denomination the people will very soon be inclined to 
follow in his footsteps. The same may be said about his bearing 
toward mission work, both Home and Foreign. If the pastor is in full 
sympathy with these great causes, will give liberally toward them him- 
self, will occasionally preach a stirring sermon showing the condition 
and the needs of the fields, his people will be induced to give their 
means for the support of such work. I am much persuaded to think 
that this is one of the great reasons why many of our churches do not 
read more religious papers and books and give themselves more in- 
formation on these subjects than they do, from the fact that the inter- 
est of such work is not often brought before them. So with reference 
to the Sunday-school, the prayer-meeting and other church work. That 
pastor who turns a cold shoulder to the Sunday-school on Sunday morn- 
ing, leaving the work to be done by a few faithful brethren and sisters, 
will easily find a number of his members who will gladly consent that 
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the Sunday-school is of little importance, and will not give it their 
support. 

Under such circumstances it is not a wonder that the Sunday-school 
is soon put to death. If you will examine the best churches of our 
country, both in the North and in the South, you will find that they 
are managed by that class of ministers whose hearts are full of sympathy 
and love for the very best interests of both denominational and church 
work. They believe in mission work; they believe in Sunday-school 
work; in denominational work of all kinds; and, when occasion de- 
mands it, they put forth every effort for the advancement of the cause. 
This, my brethren, is a great blessing to any church when the pastor 
will thus lay the foundation and open up a way for individual members 
to become more interested in denominational and church affairs. With- 
out this help of the pastor the church loses one rich blessing that a 
church cannot well aford to lose. 

But permit me to call your attention, in the second place, to an- 
other method that may arouse some interest in this work: Impress on 
the minds of the members the fact that this interest must be taken and 
this work must be done by them. Too many churches sit down and 
wait for the pastor to do all the work—wait for him to build up the 
interest in the Sunday-school, the prayer-meeting, the evening and 
morning service; wait for him to visit the sick, the infirm, the widow 
and the orphan; wait for him to lead every soul in the town or com- 
munity to Christ; thus depending on him to do the work, when 
Paul, who was inspired by the Holy Spirit, said that ‘‘ we are laborers 
together with God.” He did not mean that simply the pastors ot 
churches are laborers together with God—no, not by any means—but 
all who know Christ as their personal Saviour are laborers together 
with him. Oftentimes, however, the churches are not to be blamed so 
much as the pastors, for they do not always give opportunity to do this 
work. 

Pastors, it is well, if possible, to give each individual member a work 
to do. 

Train certain members for certain work. There is no doubt but 
that every individual can do his respective work best. Every talent 
should be developed in its own natural way. Some have special ability 
in controlling the young lambs of the flock ; some in watching over the 
small children of the Sunday-school; some in teaching certain classes ; 
some in visiting the sick, and some in visiting the stranger; others for 
bringing about special interest in the prayer-meeting and Sunday- 
school services, while others may do their best work in keeping the 
financial welfare of the church in proper condition. It should be 
understood in connection with this work, that he who may be instru- 
mental in baptizing many souls and bringing them into the Church, is 
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not always regarded as being the successful pastor. But that pastor 
who sees well to the training of those who are brought under his care, 
is more entitled to the honor. 

Be sure and seek out the many hidden talents that may be found in 
a church, and see that they are developed to the greatest extent, and by 
so doing it will be found that our members will often be enabled to give 
others great encouragement in their many difficult duties of life. Thus 
in giving individual members work to do, they cannot help but take 
interest and be successful in their respective spheres if they have any 
love of Christ to constrain them. By this means many members can be 
influenced to take interest in church and denominational affairs who 
would not do so otherwise. 

The third method to which I refer is by circulating religious litera- 
ture. 

Dr. J. B. Simmons, who has been one of the most successful pastors 
jn the North, says that he has made it a point to keep something in the 
tract form before his people all the while, and that he would frequently 
put out two or three hundred copies on the same subject during one 
day, and the Sunday following he would preach a sermon bearing along 
that line. When they had thoroughly digested that subject, he would 
follow it up with something else in the course of a few days or weeks, 
and he said it was most wonderful to see some of the results of such 
work. 

If we can only put good religious tracts and our best denominational 
weekly papers before the people, and get them interested in reading 
them, there is no doubt but that great good can be accomplished, 
Secure tracts for them, get them interested in reading them, and have 
them distribute those that are most helpful among the weak members 
of the church, and also members of the congregations who are not 
Christians. By this means they will be compelled to be interested, and 
at the same time uplift someone else. It is safe to say that if an exami- 
nation could be made in every church, that not more than twenty-five 
per cent. of the members read religious newspapers and tracts. Often 
secular papers and magazines of all descriptions, from Harfer’s Weekly 
down tothe 7exas Siftings, can be found in their homes, but from these 
they have no opportunity to learn the condition of the church and 
denomination, hence their interest cannot be very great. 

Let us sow good seed in good ground and cultivate it in God’s way, 
and in the fulness of time a great harvest will be garnered. 


J. C. BURKETT. 
Taylor, Texas. 
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IX. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
I. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


‘The Hittites. The Story of a Forgotten Empire. By A. H. Joyce, 
LL.D. The Religious Tract Society. London, 1888. Pp. 150. 


This is Vol. XII. of the series entitled ‘‘ By Paths of Bible Knowl- 
edge.”” Some of the earlier historical volumes were, ‘‘ Fresh Light 
from the Ancient Monuments,” by Joyce; ‘‘ Babylonian Life and His- 
tory,” by Budge; ‘‘ Egypt and Syria,” by Dawson; ‘‘ Assyria: Its 
Princes, Priests and People,” by Joyce; and the ‘‘ Dwellers by the 
Nile,” by Budge. This is an exceedingly instructive and interesting 
series of books for everybody who has a liking for ancient history or 
Bible history. 

Professor Joyce introduces us at once to the Hittites of the Bible— 
a people whose very existence has been denied by some extreme critics 
of Old Testament history. Within ten years we have learned definitely 
not only of their existence, but of their great power among the nations 
of antiquity. 

The monuments of Egypt and Assyria bring united testimony to 
the great influence and power enjoyed by the Hittite empire before and 
about 100c B. C. They seem at one time to have possessed nearly the 
whole of Asia Minor, and to have held at bay both Egypt and Assyria. 
Rameses II. was glad to make a treaty with them, and in it to grant 
them surprising concessions. Their great stronghold on the Euphrates 
was Karkemish, for several hundred years the successful opponent of 
the Assyrian hosts. 

But by 1000 B. C. the Hittite power began to wane. The people, 
however, were found among almost all nationalities. Palestine had its 
share. Abraham bought the cave of Machpelah from Ephrar, the 
Hittite (Gen. 23: 10). Solomon dealt in Egyptian horses, which were 
also sold to the Hittites. 

Within the past decade a large number of Hittite inscriptions have 
been discovered in southeast Asia Minor, but as yet no attempt at 
translating them has been even moderately successful. They are 
almost entirely hieroglyphic in character, revealing in a rude way the 
religion and art of these primitive peoples. Their real value will never 
be known until these are read. 

The Hittites occupied a prominent place in the trade and various 
industries of their time; but our information on this point, as on most 
others, must be gathered from contemporaneous documents. 
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Professor Joyce is a very easy writer, and uses a good, plain style; 
but occasionally he is rash in his inferences, drawing conclusions from 
false premises. This little book, however, will be of value to all Bible 
and Oriental students. 

IRA M. PRICE. 


II. HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Petrine Claims. A Critical Inquiry. By RICHARD FREDERICK 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D. C. L. 16mo, pp. 363. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


The chapters that compose this treatise were originally published 
as a series of articles in the Church Quarterly Review between the years 
1878 and 1884. They comprise a very interesting chapter in polemics, 
for though in substance historical, they are in form controversial. The 
subject discussed is one of comparatively little speculative or dogmatic 
interest for Baptists, but the historical questions involved are worthy 
of so scholarly a scrutiny as that to which Dr. Littledale has subjected 
them. ‘ 

The claim of the Church of Rome, first announced by Boniface 
VIII. in his Bull Unam Sanctam, and carried to its theological conclu- 
sion by the decrees of the Vatican Council of 1870, is that this Church 
is not merely the largest, most ancient and most authoritative portion 
of the Christian body, but that she is the whole Church, and that other 
Christian societies are mere sects and schisms. This claim rests upon 
a series of assumptions dogmatic and historical. These assumptions 
Dr. Littledale examines one by one and refutes. We shall be able only 
to glance at his arguments and give a few of their salient points. Those 
who wish to see the subject thoroughly discussed must examine the book 
itself. 

The first series of assumptions ostensibly rests on the Scriptures. 
The Roman theory implies these two points to be made out clearly 
from the New Testament: That St. Peter was given a primacy or sove- 
reign jurisdiction over all the other apostles; and, secondly, that he 
had authority to confer this power upon his successors. An examina- 
tion of the Scriptures does indeed show, as Dr. Littledale admits, that 
Peter had a sort of primacy ameng the other apostles, but it was one of 
honor and influence only. He was, in some respects, the strongest man 
of the original twelve, and he took the place among them to which his 
force of character naturally entitled him. But Dr. Littledale conclu- 
sively shows that Peter had no such jurisdiction, no such ecclesiastical 
authority over his fellow apostles as the Roman theory demands. If 
there were no other evidence on the subject, the facts regarding the so- 
called Council of Jerusalem would be decisive. Over this council James 
presided, not Peter. It was James who proposed the solution of the 
difficulty that was adopted by the council as its decision, and the record 
was sent forth, not in the name of Peter, as it would have been had he 
been the head of the Church, but in the name of ‘“‘ the apostles, and 
elders, and brethren.” The lack of such authority as the Roman 
theory attributes to Peter is also marked by numerous passages in the 
writings of Paul, as where, in I. Cor. 1: 10-13, he pronounces it a 
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mark of schism to adhere particularly to Peter (Cephas); and still more 
positively in Gal. 2: 7-14, where he indicates himself as having co- 
ordinate authority with Peter, and as on one occasion, at least, having 
withstood Peter to the face because of the latter’s temporizing and vacil- 
lating policy with regard to the Gentile converts. 

But even if it were admitted that to Peter, during his life-time, was 
committed some sort of primacy among the apostles, there is absolutely 
not a suggestion in the New Testament that authority was given him 
to transmit this power to his successors. It is true that in urging this 
point Dr. Littledale not only annihilates the fundamental theory of the 
Papacy, but also the High Church doctrine of apostolic succession, ac- 
cording to which the bishops of the Church are the successors of the 
apostles. There is no more suggestion in the New Testament of author- 
ity given to all the apostles to transmit their powers to the bishops than 
there is of authority given to one apostle to transmit his supreme power 
to a line of successors. The same consideration that is fatal to the 
Papacy is fatal to the High Church theory. We donot know, however, 
that Dr. Littledale belongs to the High Church party. If he does not, 
he is theologically consistent. 

The Roman theory likewise demands that, as a matter of fact, the 
Apostle Peter should be proved to have transmitted his alleged right 
of primacy to his successors; that he was himself the first Bishop of 
Rome, and that the Popes are, therefore, his historical successors; ard 
that this right of primacy on the part of Peter, and this transmission of 
his right to the other Bishops of Rome, was recognized in the early 
Church. Not one of these points can be made out from early ecclesi- 
astical history. It cannot even be proved that Peter was ever in Rome, 
much less that he was ever a bishop of the Church at Rome. The 
names and orders of his alleged successors in that office are in doubt, 
which could not have been the case had the importance of the succes- 
sion been recognized in the early Church. It is absurd to suppose that 
if the mere fact of being Bishop of Rome carried with it the right of 
primacy over the whole Church, the names of the bishops and the order 
of their succession would not have been made matters of most careful 
record. Moreover, in early Church literature there is an absolute lack 
of any recognition of the supreme jurisdiction and infallible character 
of the Bishops of Rome. It is true that the existence ofa right does 
not depend upon its acknowledgment, but the fact that an alleged right 
is neither acknowledged nor denied, but is simply ignored in a given 
historical period, is valid proof that at that time the alleged right was 
never claimed. The most that any Roman Catholic controversialist 
can urge, if he candidly acknowledges the indisputable facts of early 
Church history, is that the Scriptures show that Jesus conferred a 
primacy upon Peter and his successors, but that this right remained in 
abeyance for several centuries before it was practically exercised or even 
seriously claimed. 

But while the early Church is silent with regard to the Papal 
claims, there was anything but silence in the Church when these claims 
first began to be made. Contemporaneously with the assertion on the 
part of Bishops of Rome that to them belonged the rightful primacy 
over the Church Catholic were protests, and resistance, and rebellion. 
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The doctrine was everywhere treated as an invalid and unheard-of 
claim, and was resisted until political and other events so increased 
the power of the Roman bishops that they obtained the primacy de 
Sacto which had never been conceded to them by the Church de jure. 

But even when this primacy of the Bishop of Rome became an 
acknowledged fact, and he was recognized as the head of the Church 
through Western Europe, the Church was still far from conceding to 
him that infallible character which the Pope afterwards claimed, and 
which was conceded to him by the Vatican Council of 1870. Indeed, 
the acts of councils during the Middle Ages are entirely irreconcilable 
with any theory of absolute Papal supremacy and infallibility. For ex- 
ample, before the meeting of the Council of Rome in 963, Pope John 
XII. had been accused of simony, adultery and other grievous crimes, 
and he was by that council deposed from his office. The Council of 
Sutri, in 1046, found confronting it three rival Popes—Benedict IX., 
Sylvester III. and Gregory VI.—one of whom must have been the law- 
ful claimant; but the council condemned Sylvester as an impostor, 
degraded him from holy orders, imprisoned him for life, and com- 
pelled both of the other claimants to abdicate. The Council of Pisa, 
in 1409, adjudicated upon the conflicting claims of Gregory XII. and 
Benedict XIII., one of whom must have been the true Pontiff. But it 
deposed, condemned and excommunicated both of them, electing in 
their stead the Pope known as Alexander V. The Council of Con- 
stance, in 1415, had before it the claims of the two Popes deposed at 
Pisa, together with those of the actual Pope, John XXIII. It finally 
deposed the latter, disallowed the claims of Benedict and Gregory, and 
elected a new Pontiff under the title of Martin V. These are only a 
part of the instances in which Popes, some of whom must have been 
lawful occupants of the office, have been deposed, degraded and ex- 
communicated by councils. This is a practical assertion on the part 
of the Church of the superiority of councils to Popes, which cannot be 
set aside by the decrees of the Vatican Council. The two are, in fact, 
an irreconcilable conflict. 

But, after all, this is not the worst. The condemnation of the 
letters of Pope Honorius by Pope Martin I., and the first Council of 
Lateran, in 649, is an absolutely insurmountable obstacle to those who 
maintain the theory of Petrine primacy and infallibility. The occasion 
of the letters was that heresy known as monothelism; that is, that in 
the person of Christ there was but one will—a sub-form of monophys- 
ism, or the theory that Christ had but one nature—both of which are 
opposed to the Catholic doctrine that in the person of Christ are indis- 
solubly united two natures and two wills, yet so that there is but one 
personality. The leader of the heretical sect wrote to Pope Honorius, 
setting forth his view of the matter and asking for the Pontiff’s de- 
cision. It was a most serious theological controversy, involving ulti- 
mately the reality of the atonement. In his reply Honorius committed 
himself definitely to the cardinal doctrine of monothelism, saying: 
Unde et unam voluntatem fatemur domini nostri Fesu Christi—‘* We 
confess one will of our Lord Jesus Christ ”’—and he added also, towards 
the close of his letter, these words: ‘* These things your fraternity will 
preach with us, as we preach them in unanimity with you.” He wrote 
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these letters as Pope, declaring what should be the teaching in the 
Church, and, accordingly, his letters were ex cathedra decrees on 
matters of faith, and hence, in accordance with the terms of the dogma 
of infallibility, they must have been without error. Nevertheless, these 
letters were condemned by Martin I. and the first Council of Lateran 
as ‘* most impious,” and were ordered to be burnt as profane and hurt- 
fulto souls. It has since been contended by Catholic writers of the 
Ultramontane school that these letters of Honorius were orthodox. This 
is evidently false, but the peculiarity of the case is that it is equally 
destructive of Ultramontanism, whatever view be taken of the theology 
of Honorius; for an Ultramontane is confronted with this dilemma: 
If Honorius was orthodox, he was unjustly condemned by a subsequent 
(infallible) Pope and council, and if he were justly condemned, he was, 
though infallible as Pope, heterodox. Whichever horn of the dilemma 
is chosen, one must conclude that a Pope erred in an ex cathedra 
utterance regarding the faith; for both Honorius and Martin I. can- 
not possibly have been right, since one denied what the other 
affirmed. 

Dr. Littledale has still another argument in reserve, and that is, 
that if there ever were such a thing as Petrine primacy and a power to 
transmit it, the succession was irretrievably lost during these medizval 
conflicts.’ It is a principle of canon law that the election of a Pope is 
illegal unless he is chosen by properly qualified electors; and con- 
versely, that an illegally elected Pope cannot appoint to any position, 
his acts being null and void. It is demonstrable that during over sixty 
years not one lawfully elected Pope ascended the Papal chair; none of 
them could lawfully appoint to any dignity in the Roman church; con- 
sequently, it is certain that at the close of the sixty years’ anarchy there 
was not a single properly qualified clerical elector in the Roman church, 
and therefore a legal election had become impossible. The Petrine 
line, if it be conceded to have ever been a reality, ended in the tenth 
century. The later Popes may conceivably be Bishops of Rome in 
some sense, but they have no more connection with the older line than 
the Napoleonic dynasty has with the Carolingian line, though both 
ruled France and were called emperors. 

There are at least half a dozen points in the chain of proof needed 
to support the Roman church in its claim of primacy where the argu- 
ment is fatally defective. Any one of these defects would invalidate 
the whole argument; taken together, they simply make it ridiculous. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 


William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. By WILFRED WARD. 8 
vo, pp. 462. London: MacMillan & Co. 


The face that looks out at one from the engraved frontispiece ot 
this volume is an unusually handsome one. The expression of the 
mouth and the contour ofthe chin indicate a character in which amia- 
bility and sensitiveness are prominent traits; while the forehead, broad 
rather than high, while it justifies no expectation of mental weakness, 
is such as one associates with a fine esthetic nature rather than with 
great powers of thought. The face is that of a perceptive, rather than 
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of a reflective, man. One would say, without knowing anything further 
about him, that this is a man whose convictions are subject to his senti- 
* ments—a good man probably, but almost certainly erratic; an active 
leader, no doubt, but by no means a safe one. 

Most American readers will make the acquaintance of the subject 
of this biography through reading the book. Who was William George 
Ward? will be their first question. But as they read they will find the 
first impressions, derived from study of the engraved portrait, con- 
firmed by study of the man as self, revealed through his writings. For 
Mr. Ward’s son wisely permits his father in large part to speak for 
himself, through liberal extracts from his letters, journals and other 
literary remains. Though William George Ward is so little known in 
this country, and though even in England his fame was confined to a 
comparatively small circle, he played a great part in one of the most 
important religious movements of this century. What is known as the 
Tractarian movement in the Church of England had four leaders who 
may be said to have towered above the rest. Of these probably John 
Henry Newman and Edward Bouverie Pusey are perhaps best known, 
though John Keble might dispute the palm withthem. The fame of 
Keble, however, rests rather upon his well known cycle of poems 
called The Christian Year than upon his relations to this movement. 
Mr. Ward was a younger man than the other leaders, and during the 
early period of the movement was rather a disciple thana leader. But 
after the publication of the famous tract No. 90, which marked the cul- 
mination of the agitation within the English Church, both Newman 
and Pusey recoiled from the effect produced by it. In Pusey’s case the 
recoil was permanent. He had never contemplated the possibility of a 
separation from the Church of England, nor the adoption of the dis- 
tinctive tenets of the Roman Church; and when he saw the movement 
proceeding to such a point that it could not logically stop short of 
Rome, he not only refused to take a further step, but even retraced 
some of the steps that he had taken. The recoil of Newman was but 
temporary. He had gone too far to return, without abandoning his 
most cherished convictions, but for the first time he then saw clearly 
whither he was going, and being of a cautious temperament he was fain 
to commune with himself for a while and weigh maturely the conse- 
quences of each further onward step. Keble, by his remoteness from 
Oxford and his essential unfitness for the réle of leadership—although 
his influence had done much to propagate Tractarian principles and to 
strengthen the movement, and even to secure its acceptance in many 
quarters—was neither able nor willing to step into the place vacated in 
turn by Pusey and Newman. Ward, however, was a man of different 
metal. Not so great intellectually as Newman, not so scholarly as 
Pusey, not so austere in character as Keble, he had in his nature some- 
thing of the qualities of all three, joined to others that they all lacked, 
namely, the most absolute confidence in the righteousness of his 
opinions, and the most fearless determination to promulgate and de- 
fend them in season and out of season. Without assumption, or con- 
ceit or immodesty, he therefore naturally stepped at once into the 
leader’s place, and during the few remaining years before the party 
entirely broke up he was recognized as its representative man. 
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Like many other men of great fervor of conviction, Mr. Ward 
passed through a checkered experience of religious belief, at each 
stage of which he was thoroughly confident of his infallibility. He be- 
gan while an undergraduate to be, and for some years after his gradu- 
ation continued, a partisan of Arnold of Rugby, the leader of the 
Broad Church party. This party stood for a national church, which 
was to be made broad enough to include men of every sort of faith. 
Nothing less than denial of the Trinity would have excluded a man 
from the Church under their principle, and even with regard to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, Arnold himself and some of his disciples cer- 
tainly departed very widely from the orthodox standards. For a time 
this theory entirely satisfied Mr. Ward, but his intellect was of a se- 
verely logical order. He could not long away with a policy that was 
from the necessity of the case illogical and inconsistent. The Arnold 
movement looked first of all and chiefly to the preservation of the legal 
establishment, the destruction of which seemed to him to be an irrepa- 
rable calamity. The Tractarians, on the other hand, declared war 
against this Erastian ideal of the Church, for to them it seemed an in- 
tolerable innovation of her rights that Parliament should rule her 
affairs. They believed her to be the lineal descendant of the Church 
of Gregory and Augustine, and through them of the Apostles, and 
therefore her formularies were sacred. Complete dependence on the 
State was the ideal perfection of the Church, in Arnold’s view, while in 
the view of the Tractarians this was a sacreligious notion, impairing 
the sacredness and authority of apostolic institutions. The Tractari- 
ans had no objections to such a union of Church and State as would 
leave the former independent of all save financial support. They 
scouted the proposition, dear to every Englishman who pays taxes, 
that if Parliament gives money from the public purse, Parliament may 
of right regulate its expenditure. 

It was not long before it seemed to Ward that the position of Arnold 
was untenable, and that the other movement conducted by Pusey and 
Newman on exactly the opposite principle was consistent and logical, 
and rested on asound basis. He soon cast in his lot with them, though 
in joining their party he had no conception of the goal whither he would 
be led. His was not a nature in any case to weigh coldly and carefully 
the consequences of an opinion or course of action. What he deemed 
right he undertook with a light heart, with no reference to results. 
But his logical mind, his fervid temperament soon not merely led him 
to complete acceptance of the views taught by his leaders, but made of 
him a more consistent and uncompromising Tractarian than they all. 

After the publication of the famous Tract No. 90, Ward proceeded 
to develop his views further. He avowed opinions not only in advance 
of anything before that time spoken aloud, but seemingly irreconcilable 
with honest subscription to the formularies of the Church of England. 
His view, like that of all his party, was that the formularies adopted in 
the time of Edward VI., when the Reformation reached its climax, were 
of the nature of a compromise, intended to be mutually inconsistent 
and to promote the holding of views greatly dissimilar within the 
bounds of the church. Consequently he urged that it was not only pos- 
sible but allowable for a priest of the Church of England to hold all the 
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distinctive teachings of the Church of Rome as to doctrine, and still 
remain loyal to the church in which Providence had placed him, by in- 
terpreting the articles in a ‘‘ non-natural” sense. 

This phrase, which was Ward’s own pet invention, at once became 
famous. He, for the first time frankly admitted what others began to 
see, that it was impossible to reconcile the doctrines taught in Tract 90 
with the natural sense of the Articles or even of the Prayer-Book. This 
fact Newman and Pusey were unwilling to acknowledge, even to them- 
selves, much less to the world. But Ward refused to shut his eyes to 
the truth. To him it was plain that his views and the Articles, could 
not be reconciled by any ordinary process. He accordingly advanced 
the theory that the Articles were not intended, and never had been in- 
tended to be taken in the strict sense of the words, but were to be inter- 
preted loosely, or, as he putit, in a ‘‘non-natural” sense. His remedy 
was heroic, but it was seen at once, of course, that this would never 
do. By ‘‘non natural” interpretation anything can be made to mean 
anything. The decrees of the Council of Trent may be interpreted in a 
‘‘non-natural’’ sense toteach good Protestant doctrine. Ward’s theory 
was also shown by English scholars to be historically absurd, and was 
generally condemned. The natural result followed. Being already a 
Romanist in doctrine, though outwardly loyal to the Church of Eng- 
land, he went to his own place. Newman followed him very soon, and 
the Tractarian party entirely collapsed. 

It is not the purpose of this biography to give a history in all its. 
details of this movement in which Mr. Ward took so prominent a part. 
The idea is rather to trace his own mental and spiritual development, 
and to show the extent and quality of his influence upon his contem- 
poraries. . This work is thoroughly well done. There is no tendency 
to depreciate the service of others in order to exalt that of Mr. Ward. 
What is more gratifying still, there seems to be no tendency to impute 
bad motives or bad character to those who were most earnest and active 
opponents of Mr. Ward and hisco-reformers. At the time,-accusations 
of bad faith, of ‘‘ Jesuitism,’’ were bandied back and forth with consid- 
erable freedom, but years enough have elapsed to make it clear past all 
question that the motives of the leaders on both sides of this fierce con- 
troversy were upright and honorable. It is greatly to the credit of Mr. 
Wilfred Ward that he has embodied in his book no second-hand ani- 
mosities, no ill-timed echoes of the hard things that were said when the 
conflict was raging. 

Another excellence of the book is the very vivid impression that it 
gives us of the personality of Mr. Ward. He was aman of striking, 
not to say eccentric, qualities and appearance. He was tall, stout, 
rather clumsy in his movements, and yet of striking presence, his clear- 
cut features had great mobility of expression, and his joyousness of 
manner was infectious. A friend says of him: 





When serious, his face expressed a remarkable combination of intellectual 
power with gentleness. His voice was powerful and musical in speaking as well 
as in singing, and ‘‘his laugh mighty.” His speech was always downright, 
straightforward, and frank to a fault. His statement was clear and direct, and 
there was no escape from him in argument. He always went straight to his 
point without conventional preamble. He would meet a friend out walking, and 
accost him in the same breath with ‘‘ How d’ye do?—what do you think of 
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Newman’s answer to Fausset on sucha point?” . . . He could not bear 
pretence of 4 kind in others, and still less could he endure that others should 
credit him with good qualities which he did not believe himself to possess. He 
loved a startling opinion and in its most startling form, and he delighted in per- 
— every one by the abrupt statement, or rather over-statement, of an un- 
deniable truth in the most unacceptable words conceivable. ‘* My impression 
of him generally at that time,” writes the late Dean Scott, of Rochester, ‘‘ was 
that partly from an honesty of mind which could not endure that his friends 
should not know of him what they would think the worst, and partly from a 
playful fondness for displaying his dialectics in conversation, a great discount 
was to be allowed on all that was most startling in what he used to blurt out. 
He had a mischievous delight in making the ‘ moderates’ stare.” The brusque- 
ness of manner of which his school-fellows speak, seems to have become less 
pronounced at Oxford, as his taste and opportunities for intellectual conversa- 
tion grew; though it still found occasional expression in abrupt and somewhat 
Johnsonian rejoinders. For example, there was a story current of his sitting at 
dinner next to a clergyman, who had been preaching at St. Mary’s as select 
preacher. Ward had been present at the sermon, and had condemned it to his 
friends as one of the worst he had ever heard. The preacher, in all uncon- 
sciousness, began at once referring to his sermon, and asked Ward if he had heard 
it. As the conversation proceeded, the difficulty of speaking of it at length with- 
out implying his view of its quality increased. ard had been all the afternoon 
boiling over with indignation at such a sermon being tolerated in Oxford; and 
now malicious fortune had placed him in a situation in which he had to keep on 
saying civil things to the offender. Struggling still to keep on safe ground he 
asked: ‘*How much do they pay you for these sermons?” ‘‘ Five pounds,” 
was the reply; and after a pause, ‘‘Don’t you think that enough?” The 
answer which suggested itself was irresistible. ‘*I don’t know,” Ward re- 
plied; ‘* I wouldn’t have preached it for fifty.” 


Mr. Ward was a man who never did anything by halves, either 
speech or action, and the frank and unconventional way in which he 
sometimes expressed himself was quite likely to shock those who did not 
understand his ways. Of this trait his son says: 


His love of paradox betrayed itself in his conversation constantly, not only 
on lighter topics, but in discussing the most serious problems. Even when the 
conclusion he wished to express was most real and important, he would often 
throw it into a startling form. Thus, in discussing the question of equivoca- 
tion, as to how far it is lawful on occasion, he maintained, as against those who 
admit the lawfulness of words literally true but misleading, that the more 
straightforward principle is that occasionally, when duties conflict, another dut 
may be more imperative than the duty of truthfulness. But he expressed it 
thus: ‘‘ Make yourself clear that you are justified in deception, and then lie like 
atrooper.’’ So, too, in reference to his pet aversion, the typical churchman of 
those days—the dignitary of moderate views and immoderate income, with his 
want of enthusiasm, his serene self-satisfaction, his selfishness, his love of place 
and power—he would say: ‘‘If any man be called ‘ moderate’ or ‘ venerable,’ 
beware of him; if he be called both, you may be sure he is a scoundrel.” 


Professor Jewett, now master of Balliol College, contributes some 
reminiscences, in which he relates the following characteristic anec- 
dote: 

His fine voice and his great love of music were expressive of the joviality of 


his nature. Things serious and profane lay near together in his mind, but they 
were not confused. He was never in the least degree either coarse or profane, 
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though he might sometimes be misunderstood by persons who do not themselves 
understand a jest. I admit, however, that he was not indisposed to startle those 
who were of a different temper from his own—he had a sort of pleasure in doing 
so. He once took me, on a Sunday evening in the middle of Summer, about 
the year 1839, when his change of opinion was still recent, to Mr. Newman’s 
church at Littlemore, where he was to preach. We drove out after dinner, and 
walked home. Two things I remember on that occasion which were highly 
characteristic of him. The sermon which he preached was a printed one of Dr. 
Arnold’s, but with additions and alterations which, as he said, it would have 
driven the author mad to hear. This indeed was true, for the intention of them 
was to change the spirit of the discourse from Low or Broad to High Church, 
retaining what was common to both. We walked back to Oxford in the twi- 
light, along the Iffley Road. He was in high spirits, and sang to me songs out 
of ** Don Giovanni” and other operas, with which his capacious memory was 
well stored. He was not the less serious because he could pass an hour or two 
in this way. 


To the same authority we are indebted for the following sketch of 
Ward’s personal appearance and manner of life : 


As some of your readers may wish to know what manner of man he was in 
personal appearance, I will endeavor to describe him. He was about five feet 
nine in height, dark, but of a cheerful and handsome countenance, readily 
breaking out into a smile, ungainly in his movements, and uncommonly stout 
for his age. He was very disorderly both in his dress andhis apartments. The 
tables in his room, never well-furnished, were covered with books, pamphlets, 
papers, tea things, writing materials, etc. Once or twice he made an attempt, 
like other disorderly persons, to clear his Augean stable, but it only resulted in 
sending to the binder a few loose books and papers, which were bound up to- 
gether without regard to their subjects, and labeled ‘‘ Sermons, Operas, etc,’ 
These labels were declared by one of his friends to be symbolical of himself. 


It was a somewhat curious fact that Ward was able to keep on 
terms of intimate personal friendship with men who were his warmest 
opponents in theological and ecclesiastical matters. Some of his old 
friends were temporarily estranged by his leaving the Church of Eng- 
land, but with most of them, a few years later, he renewed his intimacy. 
There was, for example, Dr. Goulbourn, the present Dean of Norwich. 
The ice between them was broken by the characteristic passage at arms 
which the biographer describes thus: 


Goulbourn wrote proposing a meeting, and naturally assuming that Mr. 
Ward’s Anglican orders remained valid—on the principle once a priest always 
a priest—addressed his letter, ‘‘The Rev. W. G. Ward.” Ward’s reply was as 
follows: ‘* My Dear Goulbourn—I observe that your letter is addressed to the 
Rev. W. G. Ward. I believe that the usual rule of courtesy is that you should 
address a man, not by some title which you think he ought to assume, but the 
title which he himself claims. Acting on this principle, I have addressed you 
as the Rev. E. M, Goulborn. If, however, you consider that you should ad- 
dress me by the title which you think I ought by rights to claim, by all means 
let us both act on this principle. You will then be perfectly justified in address- 
ing me as the Rev. W. G. Ward. I, on the other hand, shall be obliged to 
address you as E. M. Goulbourn, Esq.” 


It is easy to believe that this correspondence was the occasion of a 
hearty laugh on both sides, and that they renewed their friendly meet- 
ings with greater gusto than ever. 
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The author hints, in his closing pages, that as he has followed his 
father’s history only down to the time that he entered the Roman 
church he may give the world another volume, in which the remaining 
years of his life shall be described. It can hardly be possible that the 
second volume will be so important a contribution to the history of re- 
ligious thought, or so interesting for the personal traits disclosed in it, 
as is this book, but certainly no one who has read this will be sorry to 
renew his acquaintance with a character so unique. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 
B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE 
BouRRIENNE, his Private Secretary. Edited by Colonel R. W. Phipps. 
New and Revised Edition, with Thirty-four Full-page Portraits and 
Other Illustrations. Four vols. Crown, 8vo. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. , 


George Washington. By HENRY CaBoT LopvGE. ‘‘ American Statesman 
Series.”” Two vols. 12mo, pp. 341, 399. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


We have placed these two works together, not because they have 
anything in common except in belonging to biographical literature, but 
because the consecutive.reading of them offers a valuable opportunity 
for: the study of character. Napoleon and Washington are, in some 
sense, the representative men of their respective peoples. They repre- 
sent not merely two distinct nationalities, temperaments, policies, but 
two absolutely opposed standards of public and private morality, two 
irreconcilable ideals of conduct. 

No better book for the understanding of Napoleon’s character can 
be found than Bourrienne’s Memoirs. Itis not a little curious.that no 
cheap edition of so important a book has ever before been published in 
English, and that, in fact, for a considerable time they were not trans- 
lated into English. From their first appearance they have enjoyed a 
high repute among statesmen and men of letters. The author had un- 
usual opportunities of knowing Bonaparte well. They were school- 
mates at the military academy, and there Bourrienne would have been 
pronounced by most observers the more likely of the two to make a 
sensation in the world. The friendship between the young men was 
kept up after school life, and when Napoleon had begun his career as 
general of the army of Italy, he sent for Bourriemne to become his pri- 
vate secretary. In that capacity Bourrienne continued until a short 
time before Napoleon began openly to manifest his design to make 
himself absolute ruler of France. The break between them was not 
the fault of Napoleon. The one offense that he could not endure, 
either as general, Consul, or Emperor, was financial corruption. He 
had not long been First Consul when he discovered that Bourrienne had 
been engaged in more than questionable transactions for the purpose 
of feathering his nest. The result was the secretary’s dismissal in dis- 
grace, and though he was afterwards employed in diplomatic labors, he 
was never again admitted to Napoleon’s intimacy and confidence. 

This treatment must have had its effect on Bourrienne’s estimate of 
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Napoleon, and must be allowed for as we read his Memoirs. Besides, 
apart from any coloring of this kind, they are, of necessity, very un- 
equalin value. A considerable part of them depends purely on per- 
sonal knowledge; here the only deductions to be made are such as 
may be suggested by suspicion of the writer’s candor. But another 
large part of the work is confessedly written more or less at second- 
hand, from such information as Bourrienne could collect from those 
who professed to know the facts. Here the deductions to be made are 
numerous, and they seriously affect the competence of the testimony of 
the Memoirs in more than one case. In short, while the book is one 
to be read with much interest, and while it undoubtedly throws great 
light on the character and policy of Napoleon, it demands more careful 
sifting than any book of its class with which we are acquainted. Those 
who take Bourrienne’s account of Napoleon at its face value and insist 
on its utter credibilty and accuracy, are critics with whom the wish is 
father to the thought—like Metternich, for example, who hated Bona- 
parte, and therefore cailed this rather disparaging portraiture ‘‘ the only 
authentic Memoirs that have as yet appeared.” 

It is interesting to note that Bourrienne by no means agrees with 
the estimate of Napoleon given us by Madame de Rémusat. This 
sprightly lady hated Napoleon as only a Royalist and an aristocrat 
could hate a novus homo who had failed to appreciate duly the social 
importance of her family. She will not allow him the possession of 
ordinary good breeding, or admit that he commonly displayed ordinary 
courtesy in intercourse with others. She makes him appear an in- 
credibly rough and boorish man, not only without native delicacy, but 
without the conventional polish of a gentleman. Doubtless Napoleon 
did not shine in state displays; he had higher aims in life than to cul- 
tivate the airs and graces of court pageantry; and this shortcoming, 
which an American finds it very easy to forgive, Madame de Rémusat 
thought the unpardonable sin in a ruler of France, and treated it ac- 
cordingly. Bourrienne gives usan entirely different impression regard- 
ing Napoleon’s personal characteristics. He could be perfectly charm- 
ing when he chose, and he very often did choose. His manners in 
general were abrupt and brusque rather than rude, the manners of a 
man who has accustomed himself to go straight to the mark every time, 
and to waste neither time nor words on useless circumlocution. This 
may not be a wholly admirable type of character, but it surely is not 
despicable. 

The astonishing quantity and quality of Bonaparte’s endowments 
were never more clearly set forth by any writer than by the author of 
these Memoirs. It is far from his intention to flatter. Indeed, if we 
mistake not, he takes a malicious pleasure in telling anecdotes that set 
the Emperor before the world in anything but an amiable or fascinating 
light. If he had said to himself, before sitting down to write, ‘‘ Go to, 
now, I will do my best to destroy this spirit of hero worship that has 
invested Napoleon with more than human attributes of intelligence and 
goodness,” he could not have done his work better. But even his 
desire to place in bold relief all the unfavorable facts known to him, 
cannot hide from the reader the truth that Napoleon was one of the 
most remarkable men in the history of the world. No man has been 
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his equal in power to originate great schemes, in conjunction with the 
capacity to provide the means in detail for carrying them to a success- 
ful execution. These two talents are often seen in different individuals 
developed to a high degree. It is no uncommon thing to find the man 
who can plan great schemes, magnificent undertakings, if only they 
-could be realized. It is also not very uncommon to find a man who isa 
great administrator, because of his capacity to grasp a multitude of 
‘details and guide subordinates in their work of executing them. But 
to find both these qualities developed to the highest extent in one indi- 
‘vidual, is what has happened not more than two or three times in the 
history of mankind. Julius Caesar was such a man as this, equally 
great in conceiving plans on a vast scale and in devising the means for 
carrying them into practical effect. Napoleon Bonaparte was such a 
man. If there has been a third, worthy to rank with these, we should 
not know whom to name—unless possibly Oliver Cromwell, and even 
he hardly seems to belong in this rank. Genius has been defined as 
nothing more than the capacity of taking infinite pains with details. It 
is evident that this definition is not exhaustive, for under it the late Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis would necessarily be pronounced a genius. 
But his was a mind utterly commonplace, incapable of elaborating 
great schemes, though quite equal to the task of working out in detail 
-a great scheme furnished him by a more fertile intellect and imagina- 
tion. In genius such as Napoleon’s there was something more than the 
capacity of taking pains, though that was an indispensable element of 
his genius, the one thing that separated it from mere moonshine and 
futile dreaming. He was neither a builder of castles in Spain, on the 
one hand, nor a mere machine for grinding out details on the other, 
but a combination of both capacities raised to the mth power. The 
-chief interest of Bourrienne’s book, to the thoughtful reader who has a 
soul above mere gossip, is the testimony that it reluctantly and uncon- 
sciously bears to this fact. 

Of this particular edition of these Memoirs nothing but praise can 
be spoken. The volumes are of a very convenient size; the type is 
-clear and sufficiently large, while still compact; paper and press-work 
are excellent ; and the binding tasteful and neat. The illustrations 
-demand a word by themselves; they consist of a large number of por- 
traits, with a few /fac-similes and other interesting side-lights on the 
text. The portraits have all been engraved on wood, at great expense, 
and their artistic quality adds much to the value of the book in the 
estimation of those who know and appreciate good workmanship. The 
editing has been careful and capable. The doubtful and worse than 
doubtful statements of the text are not suffered to pass without chal- 
lenge, but extracts are given with wise profusion from contemporary 
authorities to show how often Bourrienne was misled by false informa- 
tion or by prejudice. These correctives are invaluable to the reader, 
who might otherwise be led to repose a confidence in the author’s 
statements that they by no means uniformly deserve. And finally, a 
full index has been prepared that makes the information contained in 
the four volumes accessible in a moment to any reader. 

The reader will not fail to gather from Bourrienne that Napoleon’s 
greatness was wholly intellectual, that he was a moral monstrosity, a 
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man of egoism so colossal that he deemed the moral law to be sus- 
pended or non-existent in his case. In Mr. Lodge’s biography we 
come in contact with a different man—one who was by no means weak 
in intellect, but whose chief greatness was moral. The author has 
tried to remove from our literature the reproach brought against it by 
Mr. McMaster. ‘‘ General Washington is known to us, and President 
Washington. But George Washington is an unknown man.” To 
make this unknown man known is a sufficient apology for adding an- 
other to the already numerous biographies of Washington. It is not 
too much to say that every one of these conspicuously fails to satisfy 
one’s ideal of what a biography should be. We have the hatchet-and- 
cherry-tree style of biography, which attempts to represent Washing- 
ton as a faultless being, but really succeeds in depicting him as a prig, 
and we have the stately biography, like Irving’s, from which all sem- 
blance of humanity has been well-nigh effaced, and we have had, un- 
fortunately, the funny man’s biography. But we have never had 
the story of Washington’s life told in such wise as really to help us 
comprehend what manner of man he was, in what elements of charac- 
ter he differed from his contemporaries, what constituted his greatness, 
and wherein, like other men, he was weak. This is the task that Mr. } 
Lodge has attempted, and he must be awarded praise of having, on the 
whole, very successfully achieved what he set out to do. Certainly, to 
one who reads these volumes, Washington seems more like a living 
personality and less like a lay figure. 

The biography opens with a chapter describing the society in 
which Washington was born and brought up, a society that has long 
been utterly extinct. Half of the people of Virginia at that time were 
slaves, and of the other half a large percentage were indentured white 
servants, convicts, and poor whites. It was from this class that Patrick 
Henry sprang. But above these was an aristocracy composed princi- 
pally of the large land-owners and planters, to which were added a few 
clergymen, lawyers, and physicians, who constituted the small profes- 
sional class of the community. Even these, unless they had some 
property, were hardly the equals of the Virginia planter. This aris- 
tocracy, though but a small fraction numerically of the State, did its 
thinking for it, and ruled it. The Virginia planter was ordinarily a 
man of robust frame, fond of field sports, especially such as involved a 
spice of danger, a man whose every-day life was quiet, but whose train- 
ing fitted him admirably to deal with affairs in an emergency, and who 
was always ready to fight for his rights. Set apart by his birth, color, 
and hereditary privileges, the Virginia planter was as truly an aristo- 
crat, and as proud and exclusive, as the aristocracy of England or of 
any continental nation. 

It was from this class that Washington sprang. He had all of its 
virtues; he had some of its defects, among which we may count chief 
an imperious temperand a high sense of his own social dignity and im- 
portance. It was this latter feeling that controlled Washington’s style 
of living during the Presidency, a style closely resembling that of a 
court, to which no other President has ever ventured to approach. It 
was this pride of birth and station that produced the formality of man- 
ner and coldness of speech for which Washington was noted among his 
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contemporaries, by which he kept all men at a distance from himself. 
At his Presidential levees he stood with his hands behind him, and 
bowed to all who approached, but never took an offered hand and still 
less did he offer his own—a sharp contrast to these days, in which the 
humblest American citizen thinks himself aggrieved if he does not have 
the privilege of shaking his President by the hand. 

Washington’s prominence in the colonial period was due quite as 
largely to his wealth and family influence as to his personal qualities, 
great as these undoubtedly were. He inherited what was for. the time 
a large fortune, which was doubled by the property that came to him 
at his marriage with Mrs. Custis, and when the Revolutionary war be- 
gan he attracted the eyes of Americans to himself as the most suitable 
leader, not merely because of his military experience, which was really 
no greater than that of Putnam and several other officers, but because 
he was the richest and most influential American. It may be doubted 
whether he would have reached, by the sheer weight of his character 
and abilities, the leading place in the American revolution, if his wealth 
and family connections had not powerfully reinforced his other claims 
to distinction. Mr. Lodge, therefore, is right in laying great stress 
upon the society from which he sprang. No man ever owed more to 
his environment for what he was and what he became than Wash- 
ington. 

. In fact, although Mr. Lodge pours out wrath and scorn without 
measure upon those who hold this view, Washington was in tastes, in 
manners, in social ideas, in moral standards, and in the general con- 
duct of life an English country gentleman who chanced to be born and 
live here instead of old England. The exigiencies of politics made him 
a rebel against George IV., just as the exigencies of politics made 
Hampden a rebelagainst CharlesI. But the rebellion in either case 
was a political act, and not an expression of personal character. In a 
sense, of course, Washington was a genuine American; for, as Mr. 
Lodge very properly says, to be an American is to believe in America 
and the American people. It is to have an abiding and moving faith 
in the future and in the destiny of America, to have a high conception 
of what this great new country should be, and to follow out that idea 
with loyalty and truth. In this sense many immigrants are true 
Americans before they set foot on American soil. But what we mean 
by saying that Washington was English rather than American, is that 
in type of mind and character he corresponds more to the English than 
to the true American type. Ofthe genuine American type in colonial 
times, no two men were better representatives than Patrick Henry and 
Benjamin Franklin. But Washington was a very different type of 
man. 
Mr. Lodge is more satisfactory in treating of Washington’s person- 
al characteristics than in criticising those who do not happen to agree 
with him. He finds in Washington an exceptional soundness of judg- 
ment and accuracy of perception. His capacity to read and understand 
men was developed in a very high degree. A single anecdote given 
by Mr. Lodge illustrates this capacity: 

‘Colonel Meade, loyal and gallant, a good soldier and planter, 
said Hamilton did the headwork of Washington’s staff, and he the 
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riding. When the war was drawing to aclose, Washington said one 
day to Hamilton, ‘ You must go to the Bar, which you can reach in 
six months.’ Then turning to Meade, ‘Friend Dick, you must go to 
your plantation ; you will make a good farmer and an honest foreman 
of the grand jury.’ The prediction was exactly fulfilled with all that it 
implied in both cases.” 

Though his education was limited, Washington was a fairly well- 
read man for his time, though in no sensea scholar. Like many other 
men of his time, he never fully mastered the intricacies of English or- 
thography. The idea that we get from so many of Washington’s biog- 
raphies that he was a man of cold, unsympathetic nature, very correct 
in conduct, but also very dull and uninteresting, is not justified by the 
facts, but is simply one of the Washington myths. His usually calm 
exterior concealed a volcanic temper, and there are not a few instances 
on record when the fires within burst through the outer crust. Jeffer- 
son has left on record in his writings one or two instances of Cabinet 

eetings in which Washington’s self-control entirely gave way. When 
his passions did burst forth they were terrific, and it was only by being 
constantly on his guard that he was able to keep them under. Nor is 
it true, as one might suppose from many accounts of his life, that 
Washington had no sense of humor. He was not a witty man, it is 
true, but many of his letters that are preserved are playful in style, and 
show that he appreciated fun as well as other people. On one occasion 
during his military life, he saw General Putnam riding into Cambridge 
with an old woman clinging behind him, and their ludicrous appear- 
ance sent him off into peals of inextinguishable laughter. There are 
other instances on record of a similar kind, sufficient to show that his 
enjoyment of the ludicrous was quite equal to the average. There is 
in many of his letters a vein of worldly wisdom, and sometimes of keen 
sarcasm, which shows that the essence of the sense of humor—namely, 
the perception of incongruities—was by no means deniedhim. A good 
example is his writing to Gouverneur Morris during his presidency, 
when he was maligned on every hand by opponents: 

‘¢ The affairs of this country cannot go amiss. There are so many 
watchful guardians of them and such infallible guides that one is at no 
loss for a director at any turn.” 

When Mr. Lodge comes to the treatment of Washington’s public 
career, he does his work very satisfactorily. One may gain from his 
book a thoroughly adequate notion of the surpassing value of Wash- 
ington’s labors. Nothing is more certain, so far as men can weigh 
possibilities, than that the American colonies would not have achieved 
their independence but for his services as commander-in-chief of the 
armies. It is related of Franklin that to somebody who said, as the 
members of Congress were signing the Declaration of Independence, 
‘* Well, we must all hang together now,” he replied: ‘‘ Yes, for if we 
do not, we will all hang separately.” But it was only the influence of 
Washington that prevented the jealousies and bickerings that rose 
from time to time from being fatal to the cause. It was he who per- 
suaded the people, as well as the army, to ‘‘hang together.” This 
service was quite apart from his military achievement, and rendered 
that possible. Washington was not a captain of the first rank, like 
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Napoleon, but the man capable of planning and executing the attack 
on Trenton was above mediocrity as a general. The times demanded 
-a safe rather than a brilliant man. The winning of great victories was 
not possible; what could be done was to wear the enemy out. This 
demanded a leader of inflexible purpose, unconquerable fortitude in 
defeat, unwearied patience under every trial, and the power of inspir- 
ing confidence and even devotion in his followers. These qualities 
Washington possessed and used. England was tired out rather than 
beaten, and surrendered the colonies she could no longer hold save at 
the bayonet’s point, Then, when he might have made himself a dic- 
‘tator, as Napoleon did in France, he laid down his sword and retired to 
private life. 

After independence was won the Articles of Confederation that bound 
the colonies together proved to be no more than a rope of sand. The 
need of a stronger and more permanent union was keenly felt, but how 
to secure it was the great problem. When the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was called for the purpose of submitting a plan, Washington was 
the unanimous choice for presiding officer, and but for his wisdom, 
firmness and tact the Convention would never have framed a Constitu- 
‘tion to which the members would have put their names. The people 
ratified the Constitution, not because they were satisfied with it, but 
because the approval of Washington gave them assurance that the 
practical working of the new form of government would not be followed 
by the evils that so many apprehended. It is not too much to say that 
but for him we should not have had a stable and strong Government, that 
the colonies would have split up into independent States, and this 
country would now be repeating what we see going on in Europe to- 
day. The blessings of union and peace, with the consequent free field 
for development of natural resources, and our present greatness as a 
people, we owe, under God, to Washington. His work as the organ- 
izer of the new Government was equally great in its results. By what 
he did himself, and through what was done by those whom he cailed 
-about him, the foundations of our Government were laid once for all. 
As an administrator, Washington has had few equals among the Presi- 
-dents who have succeeded him. 


An interesting chapter in Mr. Lodge’s book is his discussion of « 


‘“Washington as a party man.” He began his administration Presi- 
dent by a unanimous vote, and with a very strong idea that the Presi- 
dent was to be above and beyond party, and a representative of the 
whole people. He was loath to believe that any party divisions could 
arise during his Presidency. But he soon found that the measures of 
his administration, especially the financial measures which were essen- 
tial to the establishment and continuation of the Government on a firm 
basis, provoked opposition, and even in his own Cabinet he found the 
leaders of two parties that naturally were organized, the one to support 
and the other to oppose the measures of the administration. He used 
all his influence, however, to compose those difficulties, and certainly 
there is no more satisfactory evidence of Washington’s greatness of char- 
acter than that he succeeded so long in maintaining comparative peace 
between two men so able, so uncompromising in holding and enforcing 
their fundamentally opposite convictions as Jefferson and Hamilton. 
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In the course of his second term as President, Mr. Lodge contends 
that Washington was obliged to take ground quite distinctly as a 
Federalist, and this, from the nature of the case, because he was 
obliged, of course, to maintain his own administration, to support and 
defend its policy ; and while this policy was supported by the Federal- 
ists, it was vehemently opposed by the Republicans under the leader- 
ship of Jefferson. It was, however, in his own despite that Washing- 
ton became a party man, and there is no feature more prominent in his 
farewell address to the American people than the solemn warning which 
he pronounces against the danger of party spirit. 

Of Mr. Lodge’s study of Washington the general, and Washington 
the President, we need only say that it is painstaking, comprehensive 
and accurate. His biography, as a whole, is the best popular account 
of the life and services of Washington. Those who wish a more de- 
tailed documentary work will still be compelled to consult the volumes 
of Sparks and Irving, but for most readers this will be far more satis- 
factory. 

There were other men of his generation superior to Washington in 
mental ability ; there were other men as good as he; there was no one 
with his peculiar balance of faculties, no one his peer in soundness of 
judgment, firmness of purpose, unselfish patriotism, and absolute in- 
corruptibility. If the stiffness of his manners and the stilted rhetoric 
of his state papers and private letters seem a little priggish to this gen- 
eration, let us remember that these were the fashion of his day, and that 
while they envelop they do not conceal his real manliness. Washing- 
ton’s ability is often underrated. We forget that there is no quality 
rarer, or more in demand in all practical affairs, than sound judgment. 
There are plenty of men that will evolve you a dozen plans for accom- 
plishing a certain thing, each plan having an appearance of brilliancy, 
but they cannot for the life of them tell which one will work. Their 
fertility is inexhaustible, but their judgment is worthless. The man 
who is wanted at the head of things is a man who can select from the 
mass of plans certain to be offered him that which will accomplish the 
end sought, and that kind of man is the rarestinthe world. Washing- 
ton was a man of that type. 

‘¢G. Washington,” said Artemus Ward, ‘‘ never slopped over.” 
The brilliant, showy man always gets his full meed of praise, often 
more than he deserves. The man who is underrated is the quiet, self- 
contained, well-poised, considerate man, who never says a foolish thing 
and always does a wise one. Such was Washington, whose qualities 
were none the less admirable because they lacked the sparkle of 
superficial natures, whose gifts of mind and heart were so finely 
balanced— 

‘* And the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man.’” 


HENRY C. VEDDER 
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The Federal Government of Switzerland: An Essay on the Constitu- 
tion, by BERNARD Mosgs, Ph.D., Professor of History and Political 
Economy in the University of California. Oakland: Pacific Press Publish- 
ing Co. 


This is a work that may not inaptly be compared to Professor 
Bryce’s treatise on The American Commonwealth. That is to say, 
though it deals with a subject less important, and is a book one-tenth 
the size of Professor Bryce’s, it belongs to the same class. It is schol- 
arly, thoughtful, and thorough. Its political philosophy is of the 
soundest. These qualities give the book unusual value, especially as it 
deals with a subject about which Americans know comparatively little. 
Switzerland is a country whose system of government should be unusu- 
ally interesting to an American, as well on account of its differences 
from our system as because of the many close correspondences. 


Like the United States, Switzerland has to contend with a con- 
glomerate population. There are four languages commonly spoken : 
German, French, Italian, and Romansch. There are 1,352 German 
communes, 945 French, 291 Italian, and 118 Romansch. Or, to put 
it in another way, German is the language of fourteen cantons and parts 
of others. French is spoken wholly in three cantons and in parts of 
three others, while Italian is confined mainly to one canton, and 
Romansch to one. The problem of Switzerland, however, is simpler 
than that of the United States in one respect: its four nationalities 
mingle on terms of political and social equality and freely intermarry. 
There is no race that by reason of color is considered inferior to the 
others. Consequently no such feeling obtains as is felt in this country 
against the negro and the Chinaman. Such social distinctions as exist 
depend on descent from feudal families, or on wealth and culture, and 
not upon color or nationality; they are, in short, strictly social and not 
caste distinctions. In spite, therefore, of its conglomerate population, 
Switzerland may be regarded on the whole as possessing a homogene- 
ous society, and the problem of self-government is greatly simplified 
by this fact. 

The present Swiss constitution dates only from 1874. This consti- 
tution, however, in its main features, is the same as that of 1848; and 
the principle of federalism has prevailed more or less thoroughly 
among the Swiss cantons from the year 1291, when Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden united in a league for protection against their common 
enemies, and to forward their common interests. In 1332 Luzern 
joined the confederation, in 1351 Zurich was added, in the following 
year Glaurus and Zug, and in 1353 Berne. With varying fortunes and 
numbers, the cantons have maintained a connection with each other 
ever since; but a firm union was never formed until 1848. In that 
year a constitution was adopted that welded the cantons together into 
a solid nationality, and there is little probability that it will ever be 
broken again, unless by the application of superior external force. A 
powerful country like Germany or France might subjugate Switzer- 
land by force of arms, and overthrow the government; but unless 
some such shock as this happen, it seems stable enough to stand for 
centuries. 
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The first thing, in examining the Swiss constitution critically, is 
the distribution of power. Up to 1848 the separate cantons were 
regarded as politically independent and sovereign bodies. Their con- 
federation was simply an alliance for certain purposes. The confedera- 
tion, as such, was not a political body, and possessed no sovereignty ; 
in other words, it was a league of independent States. The constitu- 
tion adopted in 1848 constituted for this a federal union, in all essential 
principles the same as that of the United States, each canton (State) 
retaining its original powers for certain purposes, and delegating for- 
ever to the central government its sovereign functions for all purposes 
relating to the common welfare. Switzerland is therefore now a nation, 
not a collection of political units. It may be described, in words that 
have been applied to our own government, as an indissoluble union of 
indestructible States. The Federal Governmentis invested with strictly 
limited and delegated powers. It is prohibited from exercising powers 
that are not expressly or impliedly granted to it by the written consti- 
tution, all other rights being reserved to the people of the several can- 
tons. This is the common principle of federal governments—a prin- 
ciple that has been disregarded in but one case, namely, the Dominion 
of Canada. By the constitution of the Dominion, found in the British 
North America Act, it is declared that ‘‘ it shall be lawful for the 
Queen, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House of 
Commons, to make laws for the peace, order, and good government of 
Canada in relation to all matters not coming within the classes of sub- 
jects by this act assigned exclusively to the legislatures of the Pro- 
vinces.”” In the Dominion Government, therefore, it is the central 
government that is primarily sovereign, and the provincial legislatures 
which possess delegated power. Should the project to form a federal 
union of Great Britain and her colonies ever take substantial form, this 
will no doubt be the kind of federalism that will obtain. In theory the 
Parliament of Great Britain possesses the supreme sovereignty, and 
would continue to possess this in the federated empire, delegating such 
powers as it should see fit to England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
and to the various colonial dependencies. All of these federated States 
would elect their representatives to the imperial parliament, which 
would make all laws for the common welfare. American jurists, how- 
ever, will not be slow to see that the American and Swiss principle of 
federation gives the better security for the independence of the mem- 
bers of the federation, and is the only effective barrier against undue 
centralization. 

The distribution of power receives further elucidation in con- 
nection with the author’s detailed examination of the federal govern- 
ment. This is divided, asin the United States, into three nominally 
distinct departments—legislative, executive and judiciary. The Legis- 
lature consists of two chambers: a Senate composed of two repre- 
sentatives from each canton, one being elected by the people of each 
half-canton ; and a National Council, elected on the same principle as 
the American House of Representatives, the number of councillors that 
each canton has depending upon its population. To this legislature is 
committed by the constitution the right to regulate federal elections, 
and to legislate in all matters pertaining to the federal government, 
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such as the creation of permanent offices, the determination of salaries, 
etc.; it forms alliances and makes treaties with foreign states; it de- 
clares war and makes peace; it guarantees the constitutions and terri- 
tory of the cantons; it takes measures for the internal security of thé 
country; it has control of the federal army, and determines the an- 
nual budget; it has control of the federal ports, and deals with all 
questions of jurisdiction between federal] authorities. Dr. Moses does 
not state whether coinage, post-offices, railways and telegraphs are 
controlled by the federal government or not, but from other sources 
one learns that such is the case. The power of the legislature is, how- 
ever, seriously limited. A law, when passed by the majority of both 
houses, is not necessarily operative; thereafter, if 30,000 active citi- 
zens, or if eight cantons acting through their local governments so 
demand, this law must be submitted to popular vote. The expediency 
of this referendum is seriously questioned by many of the Swiss. It is 
too soon to declare whether the effect of its working is, on the whole, 
good or bad. 

The executive of Switzerland differs from that of all other federal 
governments. The German Empire has as its executive the King of 
Prussia, who is ex-officio emperor. In the case of the Dominion of 
Canada, a governor-general, who is the personal representative of the 
Queen of Great Britain, is the head of the State.. Other federal gov- 
ernments have presidents elected by the people. The executive of 
Switzerland is a Federal Council, composed of seven members, elected 
for a period of three years by the two legislative bodies in joint session. 
Any Swiss citizen eligible to the lower house may be chosen a member 
of this council, but not more than one member shall be taken from any 
canton. While in office, members of the council are not permitted to 
follow any business or profession, or to have any other employment 
either in the service of the federation or of acanton. One member of 
the Council is named by the electing assembly as its President and an- 
other as Vice-President, but neither has any power greater than that of 
the other members, all decisions being made by a majority vote at the 
meetings of the Council. The administrative affairs are distributed by 
the Council itself among the several members, one taking the affairs of 
the interior, another justice and the police, another war, another the 
treasury, another commerce and agriculture, and another post-offices 
and railways. This division is, however, only for convenience in trans- 
acting business, the Council considering and deciding as a whole, all 
important questions of the administration. It will be observed that 
this executive approaches much more nearly to the English tkan to the 
American model. It is, in fact, a British Cabinet with the added ele- 
ment of stability. A British Cabinet may be turned out of office at 
any moment by an adverse vote in the House of Commons, while a 
Swiss Federal Council has a certain tenure of office for three years, ex- 
cept in the case of crime or such official malfeasance as would demand 
impeachment. 

In the early stages of the Swiss federal government, disputes aris- 
ing between the cantons were settled by arbitration. These courts of 
arbitration had no power to enforce their decrees, but the Diet gener- 
ally enforced them when necessary. Such a method was not satisfac- 
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tory, and in 1848 a Federal Court was created, consisting of eleven 
judges, elected by the assembly for three years. Since 1874 the num- 
ber of judges has been reduced to nine, and the term of service to six 
years. The court is still seriously defective in independence, the 
judges being dependent for continued service on the will of the assembly, 
and therefore under constant temptation to render decisions that shall 
be popular, even if inequitable. The necessary safeguard of asupreme 
Federal! Court is life tenure of office, subject to removal by impeach- 
ment for cause, as the Swiss will yet discover. But the having a court 
of this kind, even open to this serious criticism, is so new a thing and 
so great an advance on the former lack of authoritative judicial inter- 
pretation of the constitution and decision of intercantonal disputes, that 
the defect of the plan is not yet seriously felt. 

This is sufficient to indicate in outline the nature of Dr. Moses’s 
study of the Swiss constitution, and also to describe the main peculiari- 
ties of the system. The rest of the book is given to an account of the 
practical operation of the system and its results on the internal peace 
and prosperity of the country. Under the new constitution, Switzer- 
land is making rapid strides forward, and if no foreign power interferes 
will make good its claim to be the foremost nation in the world of its 
size. Its recent spirited resistance to German aggression indicates that 
in any case it will not submit easily to foreign interference. The spirit 
of Telland Winklereid is not dead, and the love of liberty is still as 
strong in Switzerland as when her sons fought against the tyranny of 
the Hapsburgs. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 
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